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For times of performances consult daily press. 


Straight Plays 


AFFAIR, THE (Strand, Tem 
presents gripping new play 
starring John Clements 


2660) 


from C. P 


Henry Sherek 


Snow novel 


BECKET (Aldwych, Tem 6404) Christopher 
Plummer and Eric Porter magnificent as the King 
and Becket in Anouilh's outstanding play 


BIRD OF TIME, THE (Savoy, Tem. 8888) 
Raj remnant in Kashmir houseboats take a stand 
against threatened Red invasion via Tibet Gladys 
Cooper and Clive Morton as the diehards and Diana 
Wynyard as ill-used Anglo-Indian dressmaker give 
splendid performances 


British 


DR. FAUSTUS (Old Vic. Wat. 7616) Marlowe's 
play opened the new season on September 14th after 
Edinburgh Festival 


HOLLOW CROWN, THE (Aldwych, Tem. 6404) 
Originally presented as special Sunday night perform 
ance by the Royal Shakespeare Theatre company, this 
jeclightful entertainment devised by John Barton is 
now in the Aldwych repertory with Peggy Ashcroft 
Max Adrian and Richard Johnson 


KING JOHN (Old Vic, Wat 
play has joined Dr. Faustus, 


Edinburgh 


7616) Shakespeare's 
after its original run at 


KITCHEN, THE (Roval Court, Slo. 1745) 
Brett plays Peter in Wesker's brilliantly 
play, now back at the Royal Court 


Jeremy 
produced 


LUTHER (Phoenix, Tem. 8611) Albert Finney in 
John Osborne's new play. Brilliant success at Paris 
Edinburgh Festival and Royal Court 


MIRACLE WORKER, THE 
3028). Anna Massey 
Performance as 
story 


(Wyndham's. Ter 
reaches stardom with brilliant 
Annie Sullivan in the Helen Keller 
Janina Faye wonderful as the afflicted child 


REHEARSAL, THE (Globe, Ger 
attractive play as originally 
Old Vic West End 
Alan Badel, Robert 


1592). Anouilh’s 
presented at the Bristol 
success with Phyllis Calvert 
Hardy and Maggie Smith 


ROSS (Haymarket Whi. 9832). Terence Rattigan’s 
highly successful epic story of the enigmatic Lawrence 
of Arabia Excellent all-male company headed by 
Michael Bryant in the title réle created by Alec 
Guinness 


SHEWING UP OF BLANCO POSNET, THE, and 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION (Mermaid, Cit 
7656). Bernard Shaw's plays presented as double bill 
until November 4th 


TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE (Aldwych, Tem 
6404), Vanessa Redgrave plays Katharina opposite 
Derek Godfrey 


TWELFTH NIGHT (Old Vic, Wat 
of the 1960 production, directed by 
with décor by Alix Stone 


7616). Revival 
Colin Graham, 


WHISTLE IN THE DARK, A (Theatre 
Stratford E.. Mar. 5973). A first play by 
Murphy, 27-year-old schoolteacher from 
Michael Craig and Patrick Magee head 


Royal. 
Thomas 
Ireland 
the cast 


Note : Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during October. 


Comedies 


AMOROUS PRAWN, THE (Piccadilly, Ger 
Anthony Kimmins’ amusing comedy about army life 
with Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson and Walter 
Fitzgerald giving fine comedy performances 


4506) 


Tom Court- 
Hall's long- 


BILLY LIAR (Cambridge, Tem. 6056) 
enay in Keith Waterhouse and Willis 
running north country domestic comedy 


GOODNIGHT, MRS. PUFFIN 
8243). Irene Hand! irresistible in 
new comedy by Arthur Lovegrove 


(Duchess Tem 
Starring rdle of 


IRREGULAR VERB TO LOVE, THE (Criterion, 
Whi. 3216) Joan Greenwood and Hugh Williams 
star in latest comedy by Hugh and Margaret Williams 


ONE FOR THE POT (Whitehall! Whi 
Brian Rix plays four parts in new farce by 
Cooney and Tony Hiiton Directed by 
Kendal 


Henry 


Thrillers 


GUILTY PARTY (St. Martin's, Tem. 1443). New 

whodunit by George Ross and Campbell Singer, 
starring Donald Sinden, Hugh Sinclair, Ralph Michael 
and Frances Rowe. Immediate big success 


MOUSETRAP, THE (Ambassador's 
Agatha Christie's record-breaking 
in its month vear 


Tem. 1171) 
whodunit now 


Musicals 


BYE BYE BIRDIE (Her Majesty's, Whi 6606) 
American musical about pop singer and his fans, with 
Chita Rivera Peter arshall, Marty Wilde and 
Angela Baddeley 


DO RE MI (Prince of 
American musical starring 
October 12th 


Wales, Whi. 8681 New 
Max Bygraves Opens 


FANTASTICKS, THE 
cessful musical play. 
free adaptation of 
tigques by 


(Apollo, Ger. 2663) Suc 
with long off-Broadway run, is 
Rostand’s comedy Les Roman- 
Tom Jones, with music by Harvey Schmidt 


FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T’BE (Garrick 
Tem. 4601). British musical set in cockney London 
Big success from Theatre Workshop stable 


IRMA LA DOUCE (Lyric, Ger. 3686). Peter Brook's 
delightful production of typical French musical, with 
Shani Wallis 


MUSIC MAN, THE (Adelphi. Tem. 7611) Van 
Johnson in title rdle of tuneful, sentimental American 
musical, with English Patricia Lambert co-starring, 
and some exciting dance numbers 


MY FAIR LADY (Drury Lane, Tem. 8108). Fabu- 
lous American musical based on Bernard Shaw's 
Pygmalion, starring Anne Rogers, Charles Stapley and 
James Hayter in rdles created by Julie Andrews, Rex 
Harrison and Stanlev Holloway 


Application to mail at second class postage rates pending at New York, N.Y 





OLIVER ! (New, Tem. 3878). Lionel Bart's smash- 
hit musical from Dickens’ Olwer Twist Join 
Biutha!, Georgia Brown and young Martin Stephens 
in ieading réles 


SOUND OF MUSIC, THE (Palace, Ger. 6834). The 
Rodgers—Hammerstein musical based on true story 
of von Trapp family Roger Dann as the Captain 
young English star Jean Bayless as Maria, and opera 
star Constance Shacklock as the Mother Abbess 


STOP THE WORLD -—1I WANT TO GET OFF 
Queen’s, Reg. 1166 New-style musical dealing 
with seven ages of man, by Anthony Newley and 
Leslie Bricusse, with Mr. Newley on stage through 
entire show. Also in the lead, Anna Quayle 


WILDEST DREAMS (Vaudeville, Tem. 4871). New 
Julian Siade-Dorothy Reynolds musical starring 
Dorothy Reynolds, Anna Dawson, Angus Mackay, 
und John Baddeley 





Revues and Variety 





REYOND THE FRINGE (Fortune, Tem. 2238) 
Four brilliant young entertainers—Alan Bennett, 
Peter Cook, Jonathan Miller and Dudley Moore—in 
triumphant new style revue, written by themselves 


EVENING WITH SAMMY DAVIS, JR., AN (Prince 
of Wales, Whi. 8681). The famous American enter 
tainer visits London for seven-week season. (nds 
Oc:oder 7th) 


LET YOURSELF GO! (Palladium, Ger. 7373) 
Palladium revue on usual lavish lines, starring Harry 
Secombe 


LORD CHAMBERLAIN REGRETS, THE (Saville 
Tem. 4011). New Myers-Cass revue, with Joan Sims, 
Ronnie Stevens and Millicent Martin 


ONE OVER THE EIGHT (Duke of York's, Tem 
$122). Kenneth Williams undoubted star of this slick 
new revue 


YOUNG IN HEART (Victoria Palace, Vic. 1317) 
The farewell show of the inimitable Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 


COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 


opera season 





New ballet and 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL (Ken. 8212). Return of 
the Ukranian State Dance Company for four-week 
season until October 14th 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672). New opera season 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evgs. 6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
A “Happy Holiday’’ REVUE 


“LET YOURSELF GO!” 
with HARRY SECOMBE 
ROY CASTLE MARION RYAN 
KING BROS. EDDIE CALVERT 

















Mermaid Theatre 


PUDDLE DOCK, BLACKFRIARS, €.C.4 
Box Office: City 7656 


UNTIL 4 NOVEMBER 
TWO PLAYS BY BERNARD SHAW 
THE SHEWING UP OF BLANCO POSNET 


and 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


An exciting double bill providing a uniquely 
hilarious and stimulating evening in the theatre 


7 NOVEMDER—9 DECEMBER 


THE LONG SUNSET 
by R. C. Sherriff 
London stage premiére of Sherriff’s highly-praised 


and moving story of the last days of Roman 
Britain. 


6 and 8.40 p.m nightly 


13 DECEMBER—27 JANUARY 


TREASURE ISLAND 
by Robert Louis Stevenson 


“A tale, and a production, to gladden the heart.”’ 
Bernard Levin, ** Daily Express ' 4 and 7 p.m. 
daily. Booking opens 30 October. 


DON'T FORGET 
You can now get an All-in Theatre PLUS 
Dinner Ticket. 








So many 
people 


are saying 


v INI 


Sweet, Dry or Bianco 





ee 
SINDEN ORIGINAL WHODUNIT 


S18 woRso 


by GEORGE ROSS & CAMPBELL SINGER 
authors of ‘ANY OTHER BUSINESS 


Evgs.8-0 Sats. 5-3068:30 Mats. Tues. 2:30 
ST.MARTIN’S TEAAS 


See page 2! for Pictorial Feature 
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The world of laughter. 
Farce. Burlesque. Irony or subtle wit. Slapstick. 
But always a play that can make you laugh. 


Each week, whether it is comedy, tragedy or thriller, 
ATV brings the world of the theatre into the nation’s homes. 
With its current successful series, Drama °61, and 


its contributions to Television Playhouse and Play of the Week, 


ATV gives practical proof of its belief in television 
as a medium for the development of modern drama. 


YOUR EYES ON DRAMA 






































The practical alternative .. . 


A sensible way round this sort of situation is 
to purchase outright only those basic items 
of stage lighting equipment which are essen- 
tial to every production. Additional lanterns 
and effects to suit specific productions can 
then be hired for a tew shillings a week for 
just as long as you require them. 


In this way the Strand Hire Service offers a 
welcome alternative to doing without. Every 
conceivable type of lantern, effects, dimmer 
boards, as well as a wide range of decora- 
tive and period lighting properties can be 
hired in this way. 


The Strand Hire Service is quite the biggest 
of its kind and is equal to most demands 


you care to make upon it, even in the height 
of the season. Our Hire Booklet and Decora- 
tive Fittings Catalogue lists some 200 items 
which can be hired anywhere through 
branches and representatives in London, 
Manchester, Bristol, Dublin and Glasgow. 
Copies of these and our general catalogue 
will be sent free on request. 


*% To make spece for better demonstration 
and consultation facilities at our Head 
Office in Covent Garden we have removed 
the Hire Department and Property Fittings 
Store to 271, Kennington Lane, Reliance 
2824 and 4128. 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 4444 





Over the Footlights 


yuee is something of a theatrical lull 

in the West End at the moment, and 

the October list of new productions is, at 

the time of writing, rather meagre. In- 

cluded, of course, is the London production 

of the current Broadway success, Do Re Mi, 

which begins its run at the Prince of Wales 

on October 12th, after opening in Man- 

chester. The book is by Garson Kanin and 

music by Jule Styne. Betty Comden and 

Adolph Green are responsible for the lyrics, 

and the scenery is designed by Boris 

Aronson. With Max Bygraves in the cast 

are Maggie Fitzgibbon, who is Australian, 

and Jan Waters and Steve Arlen, the latter 

being the young singer who compéred Talk 

of the Town at the Hippodrome for over 

two years. Twelfth Night, which joined 

the repertory at the Old Vic on October 

2nd, is the Colin Graham-Alix Stone (décor) 

production in which Barbara Jefford again 

appears as Viola. She is supported by Paul 

Daneman (Malvolio); David Bird (Sir Toby); 

Stephen Moore (Sir Andrew); Jean Robinson Max Bygraves, who is the star of the American 

(Maria); Emrys James (Feste); Jane Downs pre wg ed a hy -- ~ it, - Ci 

(Olivia) and Jerome Willis (Orsino). on September 14th, oe he ge to Town for the 
The final production of the Stratford- “™* ‘osée= performance st the, Prince of Weles 

upon-Avon Season, Othello, opens at the 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre on October 

10th. Sir John Gielgud appears in the title-réle, with Dorothy Tutin as Desdemona, Ian 

Bannen as Iago, Peggy Ashcroft as Emelia, Brian Murray as Cassio and Patsy Byrne as 


Bianca, all playing these parts for the first time. Franco Zeffirelli is the director, and the 
late 16th-century costumes are designed by Peter Hall. 


Produced too late for review this time was The Affair, the play adapted from C. P. 
Snow’s novel, in which John Clements heads a brilliant team of actors. The delightful 
revival of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew originally seen at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
has joined the repertory at the Aldwych, with Vanessa Redgrave and Derek Godfrey in 
the lead. On the 27th the new opera season opened at Sadler’s Wells, and on the 29th 
a new production of Die Walkiire had its first performance at Covent Garden. Conducted 
by the new Director, George Solti, the latter is produced by Hans Hotter, who also sings 
Wotan. Jon Vickers is the Siegmund; Anita Valkki (the young Finnish soprano) Briin- 
nhilde; Claire Watson the Sieglinde and Rita Gorr, Fricka. 


In the Shaw double bill at the Mermaid, which opened on October 3rd, Davy Kaye is 
Androcles, Jill Bennett Lavinia and Ronald Fraser the Emperor in Androcles and the 
Lion, and in The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet Mr. Fraser appears as Blanco and Miss 
Bennett as Feeny Evans. The plays are directed by Frank Dunlop, the new Director 
of Productions at Nottingham Playhouse. 


Interesting new development at the Theatre Royal, Stratford East, will be the founding 
in October of the East Fifteen Acting School by Margaret Bury and Jean Newlove, who 
formerly worked for Joan Littlewood in the North and in London. The aim is to train 
students (primarily it is hoped drawn from East London) in Theatre Workshop methods, 
and to tour London schools with student productions of the classics, beginning with 
a Christmas production of Twelfth Night, the first Theatre Workshop production ever to 
be presented at Stratford East. There will also be Sunday night student performances 


at the Theatre Royal. F.S. 





New Shows Reviewed 





“The Lord Chamberlain Regrets’’— 
Saville, 23rd August. 
“ "Tis Pity She's a Whore ""— 
Mermaid, 29th August. 
See pages 41-43 
“Caesar and Cleopatra’ — 
Duchess, 30th August. 
“The Unfinished Journey’’— 
Pembroke, Croydon, 4th September. 
“The Fantasticks’’—Apollo, 7th September. 
See page 7 
“A Whistle in the Dark’’—Theatre Royal, 
Stratford East, | !th September. 
“August for the P. ie" — 
- Ape Court, 12th September. 
“Dr. Faustus’’—Old Vic, 14th September. 
‘See pages 13-15 
“King John’’—Old Vic, 19th September. 
“The Man Who Played God’’—Pembroke. 
Croydon, 20th September 











SAVILLE 
** The Lord Chamberlain 
Regrets... .!°° 

ONNIE STEVENS, Joan Sims and 

Millicent Martin shine in this lively 

revue that proceeds swiftly and has one or 
two items, aimed mostly at the Establish- 
ment, which might be expected to alarm 
the Lord Chamberlain's Office. The most 
pithy and entertaining item turned out to 
be the delicious skit on typical newspaper 
reports, in which Joan Sims and Millicent 
Martin as a couple of cockney housewives 
waiting at a bus stop, exchange chit-chat 
in typical ‘journalese’, with devasting 
effect. The satire on the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s activities, bringing in past victims, 
was not too successful, nor was the attempt 
to be topical with a glimpse of a téte-a-téte 
between Mrs. Gagarin and Mrs. K. 

Various authors contributed and _ the 
music was by Ronald Cass and John Prit- 
chett. The show was devised by Peter 


Members of the company of 
revue, which opened at the Saville on August 23rd. 


* The Lord Chamberlain Regrets . . .!" 
In the centre are, / 


Myers and Ronald Cass, an attractive 
ingredient being the décor by Peter Rice, 
Harry Cordwell and Roger Beck F.S 


DUCHESS 


**Caesar and Cleopatra’ 
HAW’S treatment seems to trivialise past 
events and the heroes involved. Even 
his Casar and Cleopatra still demands 
great acting in the name parts. Alun 
Thomas had the right profile for Cesar but 
little more. He did not get the full effect 
from his epigrammatic lines. The young 
lady programmed as Yolande had glowing 
dark eyes and could be childish without 
being ridiculous. Both these principals came 
short of the magic legend has invested in 
these names. Claire Davenport was rather 
impressive as a coal-black mammy of a 
Ftatateeta Roger Hammond, Roger 
Worrod, Bryan Reed and Curt Dawson did 
good service as Pothinus, Rufio, Britannus 
and Apollodorus respectively, but what 
might be said of the stage could also apply 
to the company; it was too shallow for this 
play H.G.M. 


So, 


PEMBROKE, CROYDUN 


**Einfinished Journey ”’ 
NDREW CRUICKSHANK’S mannered 
modern comedy outlines a short but 


critical section in the matrimonial progress 
of Mrs. Ruth Howard, a debilitated Hedda 
Gabler of Maida Vale. When the play 
begins, she and Tom, her husband, return 
separately from the funeral of her lover. 
Tom had never suspected that Ruth had had 
a lover. He would never allow himself to 
suspect anything so unflattering and uncom- 


. the new Peter Myers-Ronald Cass 
R, Joan Sims, Ronnie Stevens 


and Millicent Martin 
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** The Fantasticks ” 

A scene from the unusual mew American musical 
adapted from Moliére, which opened at the Apollo 
early in September. 1 to RR: Timothy Bateson as 
Bellamy, Stephanie Voss, who gives a charming 
performance as Luisa, his daughter, Peter Gilmore 
as Matt, and Michael Barrington as Hucklebee, 
Matt's father. The review of this play is unavoidaoly 
held over until next month, when we hope to publish 

more pictures. 
Photo by David Sim 

fortable. If Ruth tried to convey to him 
that she thought their marriage so unsatis- 
factory that they should separate, he merely 
replied, “You don’t know what you're talk- 
inging about,” varying that response quite 
often to “I don’t know what you're talking 
about.” Ruth’s dead lover was a heavy 
drinker and, after this influence had been 
added to Tom's heavy self-complacency, she 
became an habitual drunkard herself. Her 
lover's widow threatens to tell Tom of her 
infidelity unless she pays for the education 
of the blackmailer’s children (she has none 
of her own). Here the work begins to 
wobble. For why should Ruth care what 
anybody told Tom, since she wants to leave 
him? Instead of bidding the widow go 
ahead, Ruth gives up drinking and takes a 
job, which she holds for three weeks. At 
the end of that time, the widow’s son irrupts 
from Oxford and makes a scene and all 
comes out. Ruth packs but Tom has the 
patience of the born bore. Remarking to 
him that reformed drunkards are dull com- 
pany, Ruth prepares to resume “the longest 
journey” with him. 

There were good acting parts and the 
company well exploited them. Helen 
Cherry was sufficiently persuasive as Ruth 
to make one want to believe in her. Mr 
Cruickshank himself played Tom and made 
him so entertaining to watch that it was 
hard to believe the man could really exist 
That is always the difficulty with a bore in 
a play; he simply does not bore. Peggy 
Thorpe-Bates and Keith Baxter made melo- 
drama seem to matter and Susan Richards 
gave a soothing and by no means to be 
despised show of simple faith. The play 
was Staged under the joint direction of 
Clement Scott-Gilbert and Derek Martinus. 

H.G.M. 
THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD EAST 
** A Whistle in the Dark ~~ 
TRUGGLING to attention during the 
revived formality of the National 
Anthem, one had time to speculate on the 
probable course of the new order. When 
the curtain went up, it was immediately 
apparent that, for the present at any rate, 
the theatre was terribly alive and violently 


kicking. As if to insure against a relapse 
following Jcan Litthewood’s temporary de- 
parture, Robin Fox and Brian Phelan have 
chosen to present a play with more physical 
violence in its action than has ever been 
seen on our stage before. No doubt it will 
have a great success. The theme is violence, 
Nor could an 


nothing less, nothing more 
audience take refuge in the thought that it 


was all very unlikely. Usually a play, no 
matter how good, has a preposterous pre- 
mise. Not so this time. The author, Thomas 
Murphy, has an ordinary proposition to 
begin with and relies on violence alone. 

Michael Carney is a decent Irishman liv- 
ing with his young wife in Coventry, where 
he has a steady job. He is the eldest of a 
family of five sons and the only one with a 
regular occupation. His home is invaded 
by his four ruffianly brothers and, worst of 
all, his father, Michael Carney Senior, who 
all hate him for his comparative success and 
despise him for his cowardice. They are 
the fighting Carneys and, if there are no 
quarrels to be picked outside, they will 
fight each other. They humiliate and assault 
Michael until he finally strikes out with a 
bottle. providing a corpse for the final 
curtain. 

Michael Craig made one suffer with the 
central character and Patrick Magee gave a 
wonderful study of the tyrannical father 
whose brutish sons were too stupid to see 
through him. Derren Nesbitt gave tremend- 
ous force to the most violent of the brothers. 
Edward Burnham directed. H.G.M. 





ROYAL COURT 


** August for the People’ 
HIS play was presented at the Edin- 
burgh Festival on September 4th, 
subsequent to the visit of our critic during 
the first week, and is therefore not included 
in his review beginning on page 11. Nigel 


Dennis’ ‘ farcical tragedy’ had its first per- 
formance in Sloane Square on September 
12th, and is presented by The English Stage 


Company in association with Caroline 
Swann. 

This time Mr. Dennis’ iconoclastic efforts 
are aimed at the kind of democracy we 
have arrived at under the Welfare State 
and, presumably. full employment. The 
prologue shews the eccentric Sir Augustus 
Thwaites as he takes the chair at the annual 
meeting of a Society for the landed gentry 
who nowadays derive a useful income from 
the half-crown visitors to their ancestral 
homes. Sir Augustus suddenly abandons 
his set ‘ pats-on-the-back ’ speech, and lets 
go with a violent attack on the moronic 
public. Subsequent events indicate that the 
public adored this ungentlemanly attack, 
and the queues at ‘Mickdene’, the Thwaites’ 
mansion, grow longer and longer. But Sir 
Augustus hasn't finished with the loathsome 
proletariat yet and insists on catechising a 
typical (?) batch with a display of unin- 
hibited bad manners. Up to this point the 
play is funny, but the ‘ farcical-tragical ’ 
elements of the final scenes confuse the 
issue and confound belief 


“Wildest Dreams” 


An amusing moment from 
the new Julian 

Dorothy Reynolds Masical 
Entertainment ol ich 
opened a few weeks ago 
at the Vaudeville Theatre. 
Dorothy Reynolds (in 
white) is seen dancing 
rather sedately with Angus 
Mackay, surrounded by 
the contortions of the 
young people in the rock 
*m roll titl-number of the 
show sung by Tony Raine 

(im foreground). 


Picture by David Sim 


Rex Harrison had a tough assignment as 
Sir Augustus, eccentric or madman or both, 
and but for his wonderful stage presence 
and irrepressible charm, the character would 
have been as unbearable as most of the 
others the unfortunate company were asked 
to portray FS 


OLD VIC 


** King John ~’ 

HAKESPEARE selected and transposed 

events in King John’s reign to suit his 
theme of narrow, selfish and grasping 
expediency. The play makes it clear that his 
mother, Queen Elinor, strongly presented 
by Rosalind Atkinson, was the dominating 
influence over the usurper. The motive of 
Philip of France in espousing Arthur’s 
cause is revealed by his readiness to make 
peace in return for territory. It is the Pope's 
Legate, affronted by John’s realistic view 
of the Papacy, who insists that the war be 
continued 

Peter Potter's production was slow at 
times. At other times lines were thought- 
lessly run off and occasionally there was an 
aspect of melodrama. Only one of the 
chilling, thrilling moments provided for by 
Shakespeare in his histories and tragedies 
was realised—by Victor Winding with eight 
words and a look as Peter of Pomfret. 

Philip the Bastard, “ the only truly living 
person in the play,” in the words of Prof 
Allardyce Nicoll, was intelligently and 
sensibly, if rather lightly, handled by Paul 





Daneman. Robert Eddison gave Philip of 
France a beauty of bearing and utterance 
indicative of a moral dignity suited to the 
builder of Notre Dame but rather opposed 
to the author's theme of “commodity”. 
Maurice Denham, rather skimpily robed, 
well indicated the usurper’s reliance upon 
others, particularly his mother, going to 
pieces after her death. The agonies of his 
own death by poison were, perhaps, too 
realistically presented. Walter Hudd’s 
Pandolph seemed ill at ease at his task of 
cheapening Papal dignity. Michael Good- 
liffe was a tough Hubert. Maxine Audley 
rose ably to the passion of bereaved and 
thwarted Constance. H.G.M 


PEMBROKE, CROYDON 


** The Man who Played God ~~ 
HE “World Premiére” of this play, 
described as a “ Western’, by Norman 

Thaddeus Vane, took place on September 
20th, under direction by Derek Martinus, 
and this reviewer was pleased to see a set 
with a solid backing, open on three sides 
only. The characters seemed to be con- 
ceived after Eugene O'Neill but they were 
creatures of synthetic theatricality. How- 
ever, the idea that love, which in some 
form directed the actions of all the charac- 
ters, was a force too strong for humanity's 
comfort, gave unity to the work. 

The Man of the title is called Howard 
and he manages a ranch in Colorado for 
Simon, an elderly drunkard who murdered 
his, Howard’s, mother and his detestation 
of Simon is expressed brutally and con- 
tinually. Finally, Simon shoots him and, 
after the funeral, the play closes on a 
Darby and Joan scene for Simon and 
Emma, introduced originally as Simon's 
whore. Howard, cruel, insanely arrogant. 
extremely tough and a thoroughly unsenti- 
mental womanizer is found, not surprisingly, 
irresistible by Lily, Simon’s daughter, when 
she returns to her father after years of 
unhappy marriage. Equally, the love of 
Emma for Simon is insisted upon. 

The action is violent, the dialogue on a 
very low level, often ringing false, and 
moments intended for suspense are apt to 
fail. But the play, strongly acted, as it 
needed to be, was well applauded. Neil 
McCallum and Robert Beatty were rather 
overwhelming as Howard and Simon at 
close quarters. Other parts were well 
played by Gordon Tanner, Shay Gorman. 
Renee Asherson, Joyce Heron and Helen 
Fleming H.G.M 


“Ross” 
Ward in Act I of Terence Rattigan’s 
approaching its 600th 
Theatre. Michael Bryant has now 
réle over 250 i 


Michael Bryant (Lawrence) and Dervis 

» which is 

performance at the Haymarket 

played the title 

times simce he took over from Sir 
Alec Guinness. 


Picture by Angus McBean 


COVENT GARDEN 
**The Royal Ballet ’’ 

N September 15th, two new ballets were 

given a first performance, Diversions 
and Jabez and the Devil. Diversions con- 
sisted of abstract evolutions designed by 
Kenneth Macmillan to “Music for Strings”, 
by Sir Arthur Bliss. Philip Prowse’s spare 
décor seemed vaguely Chinese. The lead- 
ing réles were taken by Svetlana Beriosova 
and Donald Macleary, with Maryon Lane 
and Graham Usher next in support, and 
their dancing aroused much admiration. 

The other new ballet had the structural 

benefit of a story. Jabez and the Devil is 
an American version of the legend of the 
Devil taking advantage of a poor man’s 
need and coming back later for his -oul. 
Alfred Rodrigues used a story by Stephen 
Vincent Benet and set it to music by Arnold 
Cooke. The scenery by Isabel Lambert was 
craggy and overwhelming. Alexander Grant 
gave a clever performance as Mr. Scratch, 
the Devil, at once comical and sinister. 
Donald Macleary had little scope as the 
rugged and desperate Jabez. Antoinette 
Sibley gave allure to Mary, the victim's wife. 
It must be remarked that neither of the new 
ballets, enjoyable though they were, had 
much originality. H.G.M. 
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Members of the Ukranian State Dance Company in their dance 


* Polzunets "", staged by Pavel Virsky. one 


of the U.S.S.R.'s most celebrated choreographers. This brilliant company is now to be seen at the Royal 
Albert Hall, where its London season ends on October 14th. 


** Royal Ballet’™’ (Conid 

The revival of The Lady and the Fool 
gave a good start to the evening. Ronald 
Hynd and Ray Powell had the right blend 
of vigour and pathos as the clowns and 
Annette Page had wonderful grace as the 
capricious lady H.G.M. 


The Ukranian Dance Company 
HE Ukranian State Dance Company 
has been greatly increased in size since 
we last saw them three years ago and seems 
to be even better drilled. Visually, the 
evening is breathtaking, the beautiful cos- 
tumes glowing against the dark blue drapes 
of the stage are astonishingly varied and 
intricate in design 
Included in an almost new programme 
are such old favourites as the charming 
“Puppets”; the excellently danced and 
mimed “ Joys of Chumak Life™, in which 
four men club together to buy one pair of 
boots ; the exciting “ Cossack Dance” with 


its impressive dance with long spears and 


the famous “ Gopak ” 

audience greeted 

thunderous applause 
Of the new 


this the 
feat with 


During 
each new 
numbers, “ The New Year 
Snowflake * is the most colourful, with the 
entire company dancing round a gaily 
whirling Christmas tree. The dancing bears, 
frolicking cows and the twelve foot tall 
snowmen gave the whole a 
atmosphere 

The women’s rdle in these dances is no- 
where near as spectacular as the men’s 
They weave intricate patterns with great 
poise and lightness while the menfolk leap 
and spin around them with astounding ease 
Their elevation is superb and their vitality 
seems inexhaustible L.M 


mardi gras 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE 
** Irene “ 
HE Engtish premiére of 
lrene, translated by Henry Reed, was 
given at Oxford by Prospect Productions 
Limited on September 12th, under direction 
by Bryan Stonehouse. 

The play deals with the puzzling problem 
of personality in a manner which recalls 
Pirandello’s As You Desire Me Irene, in 
the speeches of various other characters, is 
given a variety of characteristics which 
could not all belong to the same woman 
To over-simplify, was she saintly or was she 
loose? Story-tellers never tire of trying to 


Ugo Betti's 


Con:inued on page 46 


“ Carmen” 
at 
Sadler’s 
Wells 


A costume 
design for 
Carmen by 
Annena Stubbs 
in the sew 
production of 
Bizet’s opera, 
which opened 
the Sadler's 
Wells season on 
September 27th. 
An interview 
with Jeoha 
Barton, the 
producer. ap- 
pears on page 
19. 
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Right 


Albert Finney in a scene from ** Lather ** 


yee Edinburgh for the 15th Inter- 

national Festival, the Englishman has 
every reason to feel at home. Covent 
Garden Opera occupies, not without con- 
descension, the King’s Theatre; the Old Vic 
has been persuaded out of its “never again” 
mood to adorn the Assembly Hall; the 
Bristol Old Vic recites the modish verse of 
Lawrence Durrell at the Lyceum; the Eng- 
lish Stage Company, obligingly fills a gap 
at the Empire by presenting its current pro- 
duction. 

Sappho, a play in verse by Lawrence 
Durrell, opens with a symposium, which is 
no fun for onlookers. Then Phaon, not the 
Phaon of legend but a still young man who 
has spent fifteen years alone on an island, a 
world-forsaker, returns to do some diving 
into the submerged city of Eresos, engaged 
to that end by Kreon, Sappho’s elderly, 
wealthy husband. Pittacos, very nearly the 
Pittacos reckoned among the seven wise men 
of Greece, returns victorious from a war 
with Athens and is made Ruler of Lesbos. 
Pittacos and Phaon here are twins. Sappho 
is at pains to revive Phaon’s love for her, 
whilst Pittacos is anxious to revive her love 
for him. Phaon succeeds in bringing up from 
the sunken city tablets giving Kreon title to 
much land. He also brings up a letter which 
seems to prove that Sappho is Kreon’s 
daughter. Distraught, Kreon consults the 
Oracle. Sappho was on duty as oracle that 
night. The law, death for incest, was to 
take its course. Next, no waiting. Pittacos 
was next and he was sent off again to War 
Before departing, Pittacos, as tyrant, decreed 
that Sappho be banished, her share of 
punishment for incest, to Corinth. There 
she was to work politically and secretly 
for Lesbos. As hostages, her children were 


to be kept in Lesbos. Sappho went to 
Corinth under protest but, whilst there, she 
played her own game in a big way until 
Pittacos was hunted from island to island 
and she was supreme in the A°¢gean. What 
a play this might have been! 

Beautiful writing obscures the drama. 
Less than | per cent of the lines relate to 
action. How slowly did it unfold the first 
half of its length! In this work, Mr. 
Durrell is more introspective, more dis- 
quisitive, more inactive than Mr. Eliot, but 
otherwise very like. Thanks to Mr. Eliot, 
Sappho, eleven years ago, was printed. 
Thanks to Miss Rawlings, who read and 
adored, it was staged. Fashion may fill the 
theatre to see it but never will suspense 
hold people in their seats 

Poetry conveys more to the reader than 
to a listener hearing it for the first time. 
Miss Margaret Rawlings’ voice was a plea- 
sure to hear but she had to express strange 
and vague, as well as natural, regrets and 
longings. She was hard to believe and it is 
doubtful whether the author has succeeded 
in the attempt to create a character where 
before was only a name and a slight odour. 
He is more successful in interesting the 
audience in Pittacos. In this part, Nigel 
Davenport had a comparatively clear course 
and he took a firm line. Phaon, at the 
hands of Richard Gale, seemed more off- 
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hand than remote. John Hale must have 
had a difficult task compressing, re-arrang- 
ing and directing the play. 

The dramatic production in the Assembly 
Hall is the most distinctive feature of the 
Festival on the drama side and to many 
people the most enjoyable. That conditions 
are unprofessional is not entirely a bad 
thing. Life is quite sufficiently streamlined. 
Christopher Marlowe's Tragical History of 
Dr. Faustus, in a production specially de- 
signed for the open stage of the Assembly 
Hall by Michael Benthall, splendidly filled 
requirements. Walter Hudd, in ecclesiastical 
robes, emitted fluting notes as Chorus but 
the characters of the play were fortunately 
more robust. Paul Daneman established the 
avid, knowledge-hungry Faustus vividly at 
outset, overcoming the monotony of the 
long, opening soliloquy by movement, tim- 
ing and changes of mood. He lifted the 
weight of the lines’ and tossed it about 
Mental and physical vigour was maintained 
to the end. Michael Goodliffe was a steely 
Mephistophilis and Robert Eddison flamed 
on high as Lucifer. The pageant of the 
Seven Deadly Sins, John Knox would have 
found suitably repulsive. Among them it 
was good to hear the sting in the voice of 
Sylvia Coleridge as Covetousness. Charles 
West well intoned the Good Angel's 
speeches and Peter Ellis, as the Evil Angel, 
was crisp and harsh. Robert Atkins was 
steadfast as the virtuous Old Man and 
David Bird was soberly comical as the Pope. 
The costumes by Michael Annals were 
brave and gorgeous, save for the Sins. The 
comic scenes, so tedious and unworthy on 
the page, were a great success with the 
audience. 

Of Luther, it can be said that here John 
Osborne had a subject after his heart and 


Left: A scene from Lawrence 
Durrell’s ** Sappho "’, in 
which Pittacos (Nigel Daven- 
port on couch) talks to Kreon 
(Frederick Farley). Below 

Rawlings as Sappho 
and Richard Gale as Phaon, 
im another yaa from the 

play. 
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Albert Finney a part well suited. It can 
also be said that Mr. Finney played in 
masterly style, as if Luther meant much 
more to him than just a part. In the 
Empire Theatre, the liturgical music chosen 
by John Addison, an important element in 
the early scenes, was beautifully sung and 
provided an exceptional pleasure. There 
was no scenery and the action was located 
by “props’—a crucifix, on which Christ 
hung heavy and muscular—a pulpit—tapestry 
screens. This bareness concentrated atten 
tion upon the actors, or actor, for most of 
the speeches were harangues or diatribes 
Not only Mr. Finney, but Peter Bull (mag- 
nificent as a seller of indulgences) and Bill 
Owen (grouchy as the disappointed father of 
Martin) held the stage in this manner, whilst 
John Moffat (Papal Legate) provided a wel- 
come change by discoursing temperately, 
oilily and cynically. The characters came 
alive because their speeches were vivid, well 
based, strongly phrased and clearly spoken, 
but the play evoked little sense of the Past. 
The Scots, whilst admiring Mr. Finney’s 
performance, were inclined to be apologetic 
about Luther, whose protestantism appeared 
pathological 

The Edinburgh Gateway Company re- 


Continued on page 16) 





A moment from the hilarious scene in which Faustus and Mephistophilis wreck the Cardinal's 

audience with the Pope. (Paul Daneman as Dr. Faustus, centre foreground, Michael Good- 

liffe as Mephistophilis (under canopy /eft), and, right, David Bird as the Pope and William 
McAllister as the Cardinal of Lorrain.) 


“Dr. Faustus”’ 


® CCENES from the Old Vic’s presentation of Christopher Marlowe's play at the Assembly 

Hall, during the Edinburgh Festival. This striking production, adapted for the 

different stage, is now to be seen at the Old Vic Theatre in London, where it opened the 

new season on September 14th. The play is directed by Michael Benthall, with costumes 

and décor by Michael Annals, and music by John Lambert. Shakespeare’s “ King John”, 
reviewed in this issue, joined the repertory or September 19th. 
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On facing page. 

Top left: Paul Dane- 
man as Dr. Faustus 
in the opening scene, 
and, top right: Dr. 
Faustus makes his 
bargain with Mephis- 
tophilis (Michael 
Goodliffe) Below 
left: Robert Eddison 
as Lucifer, and below 
right: Dr. Faustus, 
sated with the magic 
he has_ performed 
with the aid of 
Mephistophilis, seeks 
consolation in conjur- 
ing up Helen of Troy 
(Meredith Kinmont). 


On this page 

Top right: The scene 
towards the end of 
the play in which an 
Old Man _ (Robert 
Atkins) pleads with Dr. 
Faustus to renounce 
the Devil and save 
his soul before it is 
too late. Right: Dr. 
Faustus, unable to 
escape from the path 
he has deliberately 
chosen, is caught up 
and tormented = by 
Mephistophilis’ devils. 
In background, Luci- 
fer (centre), left, 
Charles West as 
Good Angel and 
right, Peter Ellis as 

Evil Angel 





Two moments from Robert Kemp's Moliére adaptation, ** Let Wives Tak’ Tent "’. 


Left: F. E, Morrison, Duncan 


Macrae and Walter Carr, and, right: Margo Croan and Laidiow Dalling 


vived Let Wives Tak’ Tent, Robert Kemp's 
adaptation of Moliére’s L’Ecole des Femmes, 
with music specially composed by Cedric 
Thorpe Davie. Duncan Macrae extracted 


all the humour from the predicament of an 
elderly man receiving the confidence of a 
young gallant who is reciprocally in love 


with the girl the old bachelor has reared in 
order to take to himself. Laidlaw Dalling 
put life and sufficient appeal into his playing 
as the young man and Margo Croan made 
a charming little innocent of the belle of 
contention. 

As a Festival novelty, The Covent Garden 
Opera, making their first visit to Edinburgh, 
opened with Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride, 
which has not been heard in London for 100 
years, although it is Gluck at his best. One 
reason for this must be that singers capable 
of undertaking with success the réle of 
Iphigenia are very rare. This long and 
arduous réle was well sustained by Rita 
Gorr, whose singing was a j»y and who had 
to hold back a magnificent 1ez70-soprano 
voice to suit the limitations of the King’s 
Theatre. Robert Massard was a strong 
Oreste and Andre Turp a _ sympathetic 
Pylade. Georg Solti, who became Covent 
Garden’s Musical Director on September 
15th, conducted. 

Benjamin Britten’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream proved more popular than the Gluck 
work. John Piper's setting seemed designed 
to suggest fairies of insect size and Russell 
Oberlin supported the idea by giving 
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Oberon an insect voice. Other singers were 
more penetrating, including Joan Carlyle, a 
delightful Tytania. Nicholas Chagrin was 
an agile Puck. Janet Coster, Irene Salemka, 
Peter Glossop and John Dobson made a fine 
quartet of lovers and Geraint Evans led the 
mechanicals as an assured Bully Bottom. 

Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, with 
Joan Sutherland, was, expectedly, a high 
light of the Festival. Imaginatively lit, 
Franco Zeffirelli’s scenery, cut down for the 
King’s Theatre, was sombrely impressive. 
Miss Sutherland’s performance, especially 
in the famous mad scene, rightly won 
acclaim. Andre Turp’s singing as Edgar, 
Lucia’s unhappy lover, also gave particular 
pleasure. The performance was conducted 
by John Pritchard. 

The one late-night entertainment officially 
sponsored consisted of four singers and 
guitarists known to viewers, who sang songs 
of Battle, Bed and Bottle at the Lyceum 
Theatre. They were folk-songs but not 
“folksy” and went over very well. The 
team consisted of Rory and Alex McEwen, 
Robin Hall and Jimmy McGregor, with 
Mike Barne as compére 

The Fringe was very good this year. 
Making their first appearance in Edinburgh, 
The Crescent Theatre of Birmingham made 
a deep impression with their production of 
The Wood Demon, the play which Chekhov 
wrote in a hurry and later turned into 
Uncle Vanya. The play, a collector's piece, 

(Continued on page 18) 





** Iphigenie en Tauride ”’ 


@ Three scenes from the Covent Garden Opera 
Company's splendid new production of Gluck’s 
opera, which had its first performance on the 
occasion of the company’s first appearance at the 
Edinburgh Festival, before opening the new sea- 
son at Covent Garden on September 14th. Above: 
A scene from Act I, with Rita Gorr as Iphigénie, 


centre, and Jeannette Sinclair, extreme left, as a 
Greek woman. Left: Andre Turp (left) as Pylades 
and Robert Massade as Orestes, after their cap- 
ture in Act Il. Below: A moment towards the end 
of the opera after Iphigénie has been reunited 
with her brother Orestes. (Left: Louis Quilico as 
Thoas, King of Scythia). 


Edinburgh 
Festival 
(Contd.) 


Pictures by 
John Blomfield 





was translated, adapted and produced by 
Morris Fishman notable achievement 
It was presented in the arena of a lecture 
hall, The Pollock Memorial Hall, which 
made a suitable setting. The acting was of 
exceptionally high amateur standard, with 
no weakness in characterisation anywhere, 
and the production was well dressed 
Particularly impressive were the perform 
ances of John Hancock, the retired 
Professor, and Ronald Barber, as George, 
who developed into Vanya. 

The Mercat Theatre Trust, recently 
formed to look for and promote plays with 
Christian background, engaged good 
professional company and presented A 
Letter from the General, a new play by 
Maurice McLoughlin. The scene was laid 
in Mission Station in China but none of 
the characters were Asiatic Even the 
Communist Army was represented ingeni- 
ously by an English soldier of discontent, 
a mercenary, who went over when a prisoner 
of war rather than be put to death. The 
nuns of the station were bidden to leave but 
they delayed departure in order to effect the 
escape of a German doctor whom the Com- 
munists were anxious to find The many 
dramatic situations were competently ex 
ploited and good entertainment was pro 
vided on established lines Jean Taylor 
Smith made appeal as an aged nun who had 
taught the Communist General when he was 
a child and who still believed there must be 
good in him Lennox Milne was 
noticeable in a very good cast 

Elizabethan Theatre Group, making their 


a 


as 


a 


also 
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scene from 


‘ 


5 
Midsummer 
Dream *’ 
the high- 
lights of the Edin- 
burgh Festival. L 
to R, John Dob- 
son as Lysander, 
Peter Glossop as 
Demetries, Janet 
Coster as Hermia, 
Russell Oberlin as 
Oberon, Nicolas 
Chagrin a Pack, 
and Irene Salemka 
as Helena. 


fifth Fringe appearance, put on The Mer- 
chant of Venice with a company in which 
25 schools and colleges were represented 
Briefly, it may be said that Youth Theatre 
has a long start. Bobby Brown’s production 
was fidgetty. Whilst the supers had repose, 
no speaker stood still for a minute, dashing 
to the furthest corner of the stage after 
every sentence as if it had been an insult 
meriting violent assault. The company 
had latent ability and the two leading 
players, though afflicted by the prevailing 
mobility, were rewarding to 
Gordon Murray used a good 
with intelligence as Shylock, and 
Pauline Duncan, a Portia after Gains 
borough, spoke the “Mercy” speech on a 
quiet note of moving sensitivity 

Oxford Theatre Group kept packed 
houses in their seats till long after midnight 
with their revue, Late Night Final, written 
by James Crossman and John Wells, which 
was witty and topical. John Wells, part 
author, as a comedian never failed to hit his 
target. Glyn Worsnip was good at straight 
faced satire, Giles Havergal had a devastat 
ing military manner and Jonathan Cecil was 
good at being gormless. The girls were 
more amateurish but could be relied upon to 
make a party go 

At Gartshore 
refreshing in midnight performances 
provided by Jenny Young, Diana Weetch, 
Zena Ford and lain Fletcher in well 
arranged programme of songs and spoken 
verse, dubbed, unfortunately, Bonne Bouche 


excessive 
observe 
voice 


Hall, something new and 


was 


a 





Carmen’s 
Apprentice 


by 
Eric Johns 


John Barton, d-rector 
of the new production 
of “Carmen”, which 
recently opened the 
Sadier’s Wells’ 
Autumn season. 


Portrait by A. C 
Barrington Brown, 
Cambridge 


I pyrene BARTON, who devised that ingeni- 
ous anthology of English Royalty—The 
Hollow Crown—for the Royal Shakespeare 
Company at the Aldwych, is the latest man 
of the theatre to be lured into opera produc- 
tion. In producing Carmen, which opened 
the Sadler's Wells autumn season last month, 
he is following the footsteps of John Gielgud, 
Peter Brook, Tyrone Guthrie and Frank 
Hauser, who all temporarily left the theatre 
to widen their range of interest and activity 
in the opera house. 

Carmen at the Wells is Mr. Barton's first 
opera, so he admits to being something of 
an apprentice. His real interest is Shakes- 
peare, which he knows inside out, but he 
accepted the invitation to produce Carmen, 
partly because Bizet’s work is one of the 
most theatrical and dramatic in the operatic 
repertoire—irresistible to a theatre man! 

Bizet wrote Carmen as an opéra comique, 
which means it contained sequences of 
spoken dialogue. In time, these spoken 
words were omitted from productions of the 
opera and replaced by recitatives. As Bizet 
died only three months after the premiére 
of Carmen had been indifferently received 
at the Paris Opéra Comique, the music for 
the recitatives was written by his friend 
Guiraud in the same style as the rest of the 
opera. 

Mr. Barton has restored the spoken dia- 
logue, as well as a number of musical cuts 
not previously heard in this country. The 
spoken dialogue contains certain lines from 
Mérimée’s short novel upon which the 
libretto of the opera is based and other 
points mentioned in the original story are 
reflected in the spoken lines of the opera. 
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One of the objects of restoring these lines 
is to clarify certain aspects of the plot. They 
establish the fact that Don José was really a 
young country fellow, who intended to be- 
come a priest. 

New problems occur when singers are 
asked to speak lines. Those with the most 
powerful singing voices do not necessarily 
possess strong speaking voices. Some have 
difficulty in projecting spoken lines to the 
back of a large theatre and their words may 
be coloured with Welsh, Australian or North 
Country accents which are not noticeable 
when they sing. Mr. Barton is in charge of 
verse speaking at the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, so he 
especially enjoyed helping the singers at the 
Wells with their elocution problems. 

In translating Carmen from the pages of 
Mérimée’s book to the stage of the opera 
house, Mr. Barton thinks Bizet tried to be 
faithful to the original conception of the 
alluring gipsy. The very idea caused a 
sensation, away back in 1875—the idea of 
an operatic heroine being a low, immoral 
woman and an utterly selfish villainess. The 
public of the time were shocked, just as they 
were shocked by Marguerite Gautier. 

It needed great courage on the part of 
Galli-Marié, who created Carmen, to go 
through with it. But she accepted the 
challenge and made history. It is said that 
Galli-Marié, for whom Bizet specially wrote 
the Habafiera, was psychic and could foretell 
the future from cards. Three months after 
the premiére of Carmen she fainted on the 
stage of the Opéra Comique while singing 
the Card Song in the third act. When she 
recovered in her dressing room, she whispered 





Carmen's Apprentice (Conid 
that she had seen sudden death in the cards. 
That very night Bizet died suddenly at his 
house in Bougival near Paris. 

One of the tendencies in the past has been 
to stage Carmen in more or less conventional 
musical comedy settings. Mr. Barton was 
particularly impressed by Ralph Koltai’s 
designs for the Sadler's Wells production, 
which are anything but pretty-pretty. “They 
are tough and stark,” he said, “Spanish and 
sun-blasted”. Obviously he considers them 
ideally suited to this essentially cruel story. 

“It is a romantic story,” added Mr. 
Barton, “treated in an ironic manner by 
Bizet. Consider the final scene. Off-stage, 
one hears joy expressed by the triumphant 
toreador in the bull-ring, while on-stage one 
hears anguish, expressed by the heart-rend- 
ing cry of Don José, who has just stabbed 
Carmen to death in the street. It is a 
magnificent piece of theatre!” 

Mr. Barton defends opera singers against 
those who maintain they do not care about 
acting and are content to sing their arias 
and let some occasional pieces of conven- 
tional stage business pass for acting when 
they are not singing. According to Mr. 
Barton, opera singers are keen to act-while- 
they-sing. They are deeply concerned about 
putting over the character they are playing, 


but there is a limit to what they can do 
while singing difficult music. 

The producer must bear in mind that 
musical considerations must come _ first, 
which means singers can only give half their 
mind to acting. He has to make the best of 
what amounts to playing second fiddle to 
the musical director. After all, the public 
go to the opera to hear the music and the 
singers, rather than to see the stage spec- 
tacle. If the prima donna can act and sing, 
so much the better. But first and foremost, 
she must be a singer. 

The réle of Carmen is a supreme chal- 
lenge to the prima donna. It demands an 
actress of considerable talent, a dancer who 
can execute the Seguedilla and who can also 
master the exacting music. Above all, 
Carmen must have vocal allure if she is 
going to bewitch the audience as completely 
as she captivates Don José. Without that 
gift she can easily alienate the audience. 

If Mr. Barton is happy about the produc- 
tion of his first opera, he may go on and 
stage others, as and when they come his 
way. Considering his passion for Shakes- 
peare, he is naturally attracted to the three 
Verdi operas based on Shakespeare—Orello, 
Falstaff and Macheth. Comedy appeals to 
Mr. Barton, who may even try his hand at 
The Merry Wives of Windsor by Flotow * 
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Top L-R, clockwise: Ralph Michael as 
Theodore Henderson, Hugh Cross as Colin 
Newman, Duncan Lewis as Lewis Cruick- 
shank, Donald Sinden as David Newman, 
Michael Bates as Roy Morgan, Peter 
Stephens as Jackson Hibbert, Anthony 
Woodruff as Stanley Littlefield, Ann Fir- 
bank as Angela Fawcett, Melissa Stribling 
as Joan Henderson, Frances Rowe as 
Margaret Kingsley and Hugh Sinclair as 
Roger Schofield, the cast of this clever and 
intriguing thriller 


“Guilty Party ~° 
at the St. Martin’s 


@ Scenes from the excellent new “whodunit” 
by George Ross and Campbell Singer, 
authors of the highly successful “Any 
Other Business”, which opened at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre on August 17th, and is 
now one of the big West End successes. 
The play is presented by Peter Bridge (for 
Bridge Productions Ltd.) and is directed 
by Anthony Sharp, with setting by Norman 
Smith and lighting by Richard Pilbrow. 
On the first night “Guilty Party” achieved 

Business partners Edward Bromley and Roger a “library” deal of £20,000, to cover twelve 

Schofield sit mystified in a West End fiat, weeks. Four weeks later this deal was 

whither they have been summoned to discuss amended to read £40,000 for the first 

a printing order. The opening scene of the twenty-four weeks, so that a long run can 
play. be confidently anticipated. 
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Angela Fawcett was responsible for sending for Schofield and Bromley, and it is shortly 
revealed, to Schofield’: surprise, that “ Bromley’s” real name is David Newman, who was 
forced to flee the country six years before following an embezzlement which caused the death 
of Angela’s father. Angela’s whole life since has been devoted to tracking down the 
embezzler, and on this night she has called together all the directors of the re-formed company 
in which she is a secretary. Right: The directors begin to arrive and Newman meets the 
wealthy Margaret Kingsley (Frances Rowe), the company’s chairman, for the first time. 


It transpires that 
they are in Theo- 
dore Henderson's 
flat. He, the Man- 
aging Director, like 
all the other direc- 
tors called to the 
meeting, had no idea 
they would come 
face to face with 
David Newman, and 
left, Newman meets 
Mrs. Henderson, 
who is none other 
than his ex - wife, 
Joan, whom he has 
not seen for six 
years. In the ensu- 
ing “inquest” David 
Newman swears his 
innocence, and 
appears only too 
anxious to probe in- 
to past history and 
find the real culprit, 
who must be one of 
the directors present 
at this extraordinary 
meeting 


Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 





Left: Colin Newman 
denies that he sent the 
cable which warned his 
brother David that a 
warrant for his arrest 
had been issued. As the 
facts come out suspicion 
falls on each one of 
the directors, including 
David Newman’s 
brother. Some reveal- 
ing facts come to light 
with the help of Mr. 
Cruickshank, the com- 
pany secretary, who has 
been asked to act as 
chairman during the in- 
quiry 











£5 
Below : One of the directors, Stanley Littlefield, © 
suddenly collapses with what appears to be a 7 
slight heart attack, and demands to be taken 
home. Meantime, facts have come to ligh’ 
which suggest that the embezzler is about to 
strike again, and there is general consternation. 





Above: David Newman prevents Roy Morgan 
from leaving the flat. The situation is so seri- 
ous that calls have been put through to the 
bank to check up on the firm’s current transac- 
tions, and by curtain-fall the guilty party is 
unmasked, though it would be unfair to divulge 
the events which led up to this. Sufficient to 
say Angela Fawcett achieves her purpose, but 


not quite in the way she anticipated. 
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EW actors can have had so brisk a pro- 

motion from their drama school to a 
star part in the West End as Tom Court- 
enay, now playing the title-rdle in Billy Liar 
at the Cambridge Theatre, in succession to 
Albert Finney, who left the play to create 
the name-part in John Osborne’s Luther, 
now at the Phoenix. 

It seems but yesterday that Tom Court- 
enay was given his first London part 
Konstantin, son of the famous actress, 
Arkadina—in The Seagull at the Old Vic, 
playing opposite Judith Anderson. One or 
two other parts followed at the Vic—Puck, 
Feste and Poins in Henry 1V—Part One and 
then Billy Liar put him well and truly on 
the map, and made him equal in stature to 
any other actor of his age group. He 
twenty-four. 

So shy was this young boy from Hull that 
no one who knew him in his teens ever im- 
agined he would try his luck as an actor, 
let alone have his name dominating posters 
throughout the West End. 

As a lad of nine he used to enjoy play- 
readings and took part in many plays at 
school, as he grew older. Deep down he 
knew he wanted to be an actor, but felt shy 
about confessing the fact; though he was 
never shy when he faced people in the plays 
in which he appeared. 

He was a slight youth and somehow im- 
agined it would be foolish to say he wanted 
to be an actor. People expected actors to 
be rather fine romantic-looking young men, 
with deep booming voices. That conviction 
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Whispers from 
the Wings - 


Looker-on 
Tom Courtenay, who 


took over the réle of 
Billy Liar on June 
10th. 


was a major cause in keeping his thoughts 
to himself . 

He spoke to people in Hull about the 
Stage as a career. No one there knew much 
about the prospects, though some had 
rubbed shoulders with an actor or two from 
the Hull Repertory Company. However, 
they all seemed to agree that acting was an 
impossible profession. It was cruel, and 
most of the people who took it up were 
doomed to failure and frustration. 

So, young Tom Courtenay came to London 
to read English at University College. He 
did not like it very much; in fact, he was 
quite unhappy, because he knew he ought 
to have chosen acting as a career. He took 
part in the University dramatic society pro- 
ductions and decided that whatever happened 
about his degree, he would try his luck on 
the stage. Even before his examination re- 
sults came out, he had an audition at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art and was 
accepted. It was just as well, because he 
failed his degree. 

Once at the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art, it was anything but a bed of roses. He 
found acting more difficult than ever and to 
use his own phrase, he was “just a bag of 
nerves”. In time, he sorted himself out; he 
gained an inner satisfaction from knowing 
he was doing what he really wanted to do, 
and this confidence affected his work in the 
most advantageous manner. And he went 
straight from his final class at RADA to his 
first part at the Old Vic, without having to 
suffer the gruelling ordeal of weekly reper- 
tory 

Tom Courtenay is quick to learn and it 
did not take him long to realise he prefers 
trousers to tights. He is happier in con- 
temporary parts and consequently has more 
strength in them. He feels he is a typical 
young man of the present day and has a 
flair for projecting such youngsters across 
the footlights. Period costume is something 
of a handicap and gets in the way of acting 
Michael Bryant, playing the title-rdle in Ross 
at the Haymarket, has the same feeling 
about Elizabethan ruffles and any 
suggestion of wigs or beards have a devastat- 
ing effect upon him Cont 


acting 


on page 49 





Nurse : His name is Romeo, and a Montague; the only son of 
your great enemy 


Juliet : My only love sprung from my only hate! Too early seen 
unknown, and known too late! 


Dame Edith Evans as the Nurse and Dorothy Tutin as Juliet 


Romeo and Juliet” 


®@ Scenes from the fifth production of this year’s season at The Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. The first performance 
of “Romeo and Juliet” was given on August 15th, and the play 
was reviewed in our last issue. The director is Peter Hall and the 
settings are by Sean Kenny, with costumes by Desmond Heeley. 
The final play of the season at Stratford will be “Othello”, in which 
Sir John Gielgud will play the name part for the first time, with 
Dame Peggy Ashcroft as Emilia. The first performance will be on 
October 10th, and Franco Zeffirelli is the director and designer. 
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Nurse: Peace, I have 
done. God mark thee to 
his grace! Thou wast the 
prettiest babe that e’er I 
nursed: An I might live 
to see thee married once, 
I have my wish. 

Lady Capulet: Marry, 
that ‘‘marry”’ is the very 
thing I came to talk of 


Lady Capulet (Cherry 
Morris) comes to dis- 
cuss Paris as a pos- 
sible suitor for her 
daughter. 


Below: Benvolio: Come, 
knock and enter; and no 
sooner in, but every man 
betake him to his legs 


Benvolio (James 
Kerry, centre), Mer- 
cutio (lan  Bannen, 
leaning against pillar) 
and Romeo (Brian 
Murray, right), with 
their friends, prepare 
to gatecrash the 
Capulets’ ball. 





Romeo: O! then, dear 
saint, let lips do what 
hands do; they pray, 
grant thou, lest faith turn 
to despair. 


Romeo and Juliet 
meet and fall in love 
at first sight. 


Below Nurse Gentle- 
men, can any of you tell 
me where I may find the 
young Romeo? 


Juliet’s nurse is sent 
to seek out Romeo, 
and returns to her 
young mistress with 
Romeo’s reques: that 
she should meet him 
in Friar Laurence’s 
cell 




















Juliet : But my true love is 
grown to such excess I can- 
not sum up half my sum of 
wealth. 


The lovers meet as ar- 
ranged, and the Friar 
performs the marriage. 
(Max Adrian as Friar 
Laurence.) 


Romeo Gentle 
shame, forbear this 


In vain Romeo tries to 
stop the fight between 
Tybalt (Peter McEnery, 
left) and Romeo’s friend, 
Mercutio. Mercutio is 
wounded, and _ shortly 


after dies. 


Romeo: Alive! In triumph! 
And Mercutio slain! 


Enraged by the sight of 
Tybalt, Romeo seeks 
vengeance for his friend's 
death, and in the ensuing 
fight Tybalt is killed. 














Prince : Benvolio, who be- 
gan this bloody fray? 


As Lady Capulet weeps 
over the body of her 
kinsman, the Prince of 
Verona (Tony Church, 
second from left) passes 
judgment of exile on the 
ill-fated Romeo, who has 
fled from the scene. (Top 
centre; Newton Blick as 
Capulet) 


Capule I tell thee what, 
get thee to church o’Thurs- 
day, or never after look me in 
the face. 


Capulet loses his temper 
with his daughter, Juliet, 
when she refuses to marry 
Paris. Arising out of this 
tragic situation comes 
Juliet’s feigned death in 
the tomb, and the events 
that lead to the young 
lovers’ untimely death 





Sean Kenny's striking set for “‘The Lily White Boys’’ (1960) in which Albert Finney was the star. The 
designer was most skilful in overcoming the limitations of the small stage at the Royal Court. 


(Photograph by John Cowan) 
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27 Sean Kenny 


“ MORE ” 
achievements 
satisfaction 
is a perpetual make-shift,” he says. 


2 SERIOUS designer need never be out 
of work. There is constant need for 
creative artistry in the entertainment world.” 
Despite the steady flow of new blood 
from art schools and academies continually 
gravitating towards the theatre, this is Sean 
Kenny’s considered opinion; and he ought 
to know, for few young men are more in 
demand in all branches of visual entertain- 
ment than he is at present. With several 
outstanding successes, including Oliver! at 
the New, The Miracle Worker, at Wynd- 
ham’'s, Stop the World at the Queen’s, and 
Romeo and Juliet at Stratford-on-Avon, he 
has just embarked on the Susan Hayward 
film, J Thank a Fool, for M.G.M. at Elstree, 
and this will keep him busy till about the 
end of the year. 

It is characteristic of the man that with 
all this success, he still feels a vague un-ease. 
Each fresh effort gives him opportunities to 
exercise fertile imagination; each assignment 
provides something new for critics to think 
about, often much to rave over. But Sean 
Kenny, like Oliver, persists in demanding 


and often regards his earlier 

with somewhat sour dis- 
“ Work in the English Theatre 
“ One 
pre-occupied creating near-miracles 
with out-of-date media in archaic buildings 
that ought by right to be pulled down. The 
designer's life is one long compromise with 
old-fashioned traditions. 

“All round us a brave new world, inspired 
by progressive thought and stream-lined 
slickness is springing up, while our out- 
moded theatres, lagging behind, fail to reflect 
it. Managements are timid, anxious only to 
“give the public what it wants’, and the 
public is too indifferent to get out of the 
rut. So we go on, year after year... .” 

And yet it is precisely in the realm of 
theatrical décor that the most exciting crea- 
tive ideas now find expression, as Sean 
Kenny's achievements, to mention only one 
example, have proved. Not so many years 
ago, whenever the action of a play demanded 
almost simultaneous spot-lighting of two or 
more scenes and a break in continuity had 


is sO 





to be avoided, the only solution possible 
seemed to be a “doll’s house” technique, the 
set divided up into box-like up-and-down- 
Stairs rooms, each section lit in turn while 
the rest remained in darkness. How differ- 
ent the Kenny technique in The Miracle 
Worker with its variety of levels, each a 
separate acting area, even to the upper 
“locked room” unmistakably established by 
a staircase in mid-air! The public has been 
unconsciously trained to accept these revolu- 
tionary conventions and now takes them in 
its stride. 

Sean Kenny’s contention is that the stage 
should offer a complexity of background. 
Every mood and change of atmosphere 
should be suitably mounted, each twist of 
action and tempo driven home by the en- 
vironment in which it communicates itself. 
At the same time there should be unbroken 
continuity, with as little scene-shifting as 
possible to disturb the spell. 

A native of Tipperary, Southern Ireland, 
Kenny, after graduating as an architect in 
Dublin, went to America, and whetted his 
creative teeth by assisting Frank Lloyd 
Wright in the creation of the epoch-making 
Guggenheim Gallery, which is built in the 
form of a spiral and completely breaks away 
from the old tradition of picture-display. 
This bold experiment had a decisive influ- 
ence on the young architect’s career, and 


with Theatre Workshop, under the fostering 
genius of Miss Littlewood, he was able to 
put into practice some of the dramatic ideas 
to which this architectural revelation gave 
birth. 

Kenny has an unshakable conviction that, 
just as the architecture of a period expresses 


the mentality—the soul, if you like—of its 
time, the theatre, equally, should express the 
spirit of contemporary life. It should be 
real, even to point of being noisily articulate. 
Symbolism, evocative ideas, useful short 
cuts, must be based on concrete reality. 

All this means, of course, the closest 
possible collaboration between designer and 
director. It means, too, a great deal of 
behind-the-scenes work which the spectator 
will scarcely suspect, but which will im- 
mensely influence the finished product. “In 
The Miracle Worker 1 did not attempt to 
suggest the prosperous bourgeoisie back- 
ground against which the little handicapped 
Keller girl was brought up, all that con- 
cerned me was to focus attention on the 
character of Helen herself, and her gradual 
development from abnormality to an intel- 
ligent and responsive human being.” 


(Continued overleaf 


Three sets by Mr. Kenny for the 
“Oliver!” at the New 
standing example of fruitful collaboration between 
the author-com . Liemel Bart, and , 
Top: The W : centre: London B: 

above: the Market Place. 
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Right Sean 
Kenny's revolu- 


for **Chin-Chin”’. 


Picture by David Sim 


“Given this approach to any play, which 
would you consider ideal—a proscenium 
theatre, or theatre-in-the-round?” I asked 

“Neither. My ideal is the Space Theatre.” 
said Mr. Kenny. “By that I mean an area 
of action in which the audience might be 
seated partly behind, partly in front, partly 
in galleries or tiers at the sides, sometimes 
aS Mere spectators, sometimes apparently tak- 
ing part in the drama themselves, when car- 
ried away by it. One cannot generalise, as 
there are some people who would not care 
to be drawn into an active réle; for these 
there must be privacy and obscurity. But in 
order that they may exercise the necessary 
magic, performances in the living theatre 
must be dynamic, alive, and in my opinion 
this cannot happen to the ultimate extent 
until new theatres are built to meet the new 
requirements.” 


Picture by John Timbers 


“In other words, | presume you mean that 
structure is as much a part of self-expression 
as speech and movement? That, logically. 
would apply to ordinary life, too. What 
about the out-of-date houses many people 
are obliged to live in? And does the ultra- 
modern type of building give as much 
opportunity for self-expression as did, for 
instance, homes of the Baroque and other 
periods which provided so much scope for 
exquisite handicraft?” 

‘I dislike the Baroque ornaments added 
afterwards, anyway!” exclaimed Mr. Kenny. 
“But in my opinion the architecture of the 
future will encourage people to revive in- 
dividual manual skill, though they will ex- 
press themselves in materials with new possi- 
bilities. I would like to pull the old theatres 
down and rebuild places where people can 
enjoy themselves most. In my places of 
entertainment there would be no canvas at 
all in the theatres themselves. The old- 
fashioned type of ‘scenery’ is quite unneces- 
sary 1 would scrap the existing lighting 
arrangements and do away with wiring alto- 
gether, using electronic methods instead, and 
much smaller, more easily portable lamps, 
which could be placed just where they are 
needed, with results a hundred-fold more 
effective and flexible.” 

“Yes, | approach life from the architec- 
tural point of view—and vice versa. I'd 
have everyone housed in modern homes, too, 
and reflect their real life in the modern 
theatre ‘ 

“All this in one lifetime?” I asked. “Not 
in mine. But that doesn’t matter,” replied 
Sean Kenny * 





An engraving of a scene from Act 3, 
Bibliotheque de I’ Arsenal, Paris. 


scene 5, of Goldoni’s “I Rustici’’, 


A revival of this play (‘The Boors’’) was given 


this year by the T.N.P. at Avignon, and is reviewed on page 40. 
Photo by Colomb-Gérard 


European Summer Festivals by 


(PART 2) 


i fog my last report I wrote about the opera 


at this year’s Zurich Festival. Unfortu- 
nately I had no time to stay long enough to 
see the “German Week” at the Schauspiel- 
haus, which began with the Schlosspark 
company from Berlin (in Raskolnikoff 
already referred to in these columns—with 
its memorable performance in the part of 
the Police Chief, by Walter Franck, an actor 
whose death a month later was a great blow 
to the German-speaking theatre). This was 
followed by the Stuttgart, Zurich and Munich 
Kammerspiele, whose remarkable production 
of Timon of Athens 1 saw on their home 
ground. The play they chose to take to 
Zurich was The Blum Affair, a_ highly 
topical contemporary play with the problem 
of anti-semitism in Germany as its back- 
ground, by Erich Engel and R. A. Stemmle. 
This play was staged simultaneously in east 
Berlin, where the first of its two authors, the 
original producer of Brecht’s The Three- 
penny Opera, lives. Zurich’s easy accept- 
ance of an outspoken propaganda play by a 
Communist contrasted ironically with the 
city’s decision to ban David Oistrakh from 
the advertised musical programmes of the 
Festival, a decision, I must say, at which 


Ossia 

Trilling 
many Zurichers blushed with shame, especi- 
ally as it only meant that the Soviet violinist 
gave his concerts instead in neighbouring 
Basle and Berne. 

My timetable, however, did permit me to 
see the doughty Therese Giehse in Leopold 
Lindtberg’s revival of Mother Courage, 
acted here for the first time since its world 
premiére at the Schauspielhaus during the 
war. At that time Brecht cabled from Holly- 
wood insisting that the play, which did not 
sufficiently stress the negative qualities of the 
heroine, be taken off. Whatever Lindtberg 
and Frau Giehse may have done with it 
then, twenty years later, I feel sure, Brecht 
would not have demurred. While presenting 
a more heroic aspect of the mother, whose 
blind rapacity loses her her children in a 
senseless war, Miss Giehse certainly con- 
veyed her utter misery and desolation, so 
that the didactic element was in no way lost, 
and in the famous recognition scene she was 
as selflessly touching as Helene Weigel in the 
same réle. The décor, by Teo Otto, which 
is also basically that used in the Berliner 
Ensemble production, was rather more spare 
and the production used fewer of the Brech- 
tian alienating devices, such as the flown 
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directed by Fritz K 


Therese Giehse as Mother Courage in Brecht’s ‘‘Mother Courage and her Children”’ 
Leopold 


berg with décor by Teo Otto, and music by Paul Dessau. 
Roff Boysen (Alcibiades) and Romuald Pekny (Timon) in Shakespeare's ‘‘Timon of Athens’’, 
ortner, with décor by Karl von Appen and music by 


at the Zarich 
Above 
which was 
Herbert Brin, at the Munich 


Kammerspiele. 
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scenic elements. Frau Giehse must certainly 
be accounted among the half-dozen finest 
actresses on the German-speaking stage: 
Londoners will remember with pleasure her 
incisive performance as Frau Marthe in 
Kleist’s The Broken Jug at Sadler’s Wells 
some years ago. Gustav Knuth, who made 
no attempt to reproduce the Lowland dialect 
used by Ernst Busch, played the Dutch Cook 
with a fetching down-to-earth humour and 
self-assurance that defied the buffets and 
vicissitudes of war and peace. 

The Munich production of Timon, re- 
vived from last year, is not properly speak- 
ing a festival production, but I justify its 
inclusion in this article on the grounds that 
any production by Fritz Kortner is by defini- 
tion a festive occasion. The décor for this, 
like the succeeding production of The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle by the director of 
the Kammerspiele, Hans Schweikart, was by 
the 61-year-old designer of the Berliner 
Ensemble, Karl von Appen. This alliance 
between east and west is not unusual in 
divided Germany and it is only in the heated 
atmosphere of the current Berlin crisis, as I 
write these lines, that a number of Brecht 
productions have been stopped in western 
Germany in deference to either public 


by Rene Haury, and, right, 


by Hildegard Steinmetz 


opinion or official pressure or both. Never- 
theless the world premiére of Brecht’s Fliicht- 
lingsgespradche—the dramatised version of 
the dialogues between a group of anti-Nazi 
German exiles—is to be directed by Mr. 
Kortner in Munich when the new Studio 
Theatre of the Kammerspiele opens its doors 
in the near future. 

Timon is, among other things, about the 
corrupting power of gold, or rather the 
pursuit of wealth for its own sake. Kortner, 
who is no Marxist, has, however, stressed 
this element in his production, and the lurid 
expressions of disgust that are uttered by 
Romuald Pekny in the title-réle with a bitter 
and passionate conviction strike home easily 
in the home of what the Germans them- 
selves call the “ Wirtschaftswunder "—the 
economic miracle. Never for a moment is 
the audience allowed to make light of the 
senatorial cant or the equivocal rdéle of the 
military leader, Alcibiades, who is dismissed 
one minute and appealed to the next. Tak- 
ing his cue from certain British Shakes- 
pearean scholars, Kortner, while leaving the 
Wieck translation untouched, makes it clear 
by the insertion of a single proper name that 
it is not Timon but another whom the Senate 
accuse of murder. This Timon, though a 
spendthrift, could mever have been a 





murderer: indeed he is too easily put upon 
by the toadying citizens of Athens. Peter 
Paul plays the honest steward, Flavius, with 
a touching authority. while the Apemantus 
of Gerd Briidern gives as good as he takes 
in his exchanges of invective with the savage 
Timon in the second half. The action is 


divided on two levels, with a winding stair- 
case running down from the upper storey, 
an ingenious arrangement that works well, 
though it is a trifle too ambitious, perhaps, 
for such a relatively small stage. 


Those who associate Verona with the 
open-air opera in the Roman Arena, should 
not forget the summer productions of 
Shakespeare in the small Roman amphi- 
theatre overlooking the banks of the Adige 
This year it was the turn of Carlo Alberto 
Cappelli’s Company of Youth (of whom I 
have already written this year when describ- 
ing their productions of The Good Hum- 
oured Ladies and Dark Soul in Paris, for 
which they got the prize for the best direc- 
tion and the best actress) in Twelfth Night 
and of the Roman Theatre Centre in Franco 
Enriquez’ production of Love's Labour's 
Lost. The Italians are often most effective in 
Shakespeare, for the simple reason that 
they are rightly more “Italianate” than other 
nations. Giorgio de Lullo directed to the 
approval of the 1,800 spectators 


He sets Twelfth Night in a garden, like 
Peter Hall in his recent production, but Pier 
Luigi Pizzi has placed the actors in the mid- 
Victorian period. The elegant dresses he 
has designed for the ladies display all the 
mastery of the Italian school of haut 
couture of a hundred years ago. Rossella 
Falk in her skin-tight white trews and cut- 
away makes Viola enchanting both to the 


Richt: Gine Pernice 
(Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek), Gaido Marchi 
(Fabian), Ferruccio de 
Ceresa (Sir Toby 
Reich), and Rossella 
Fatk (Viola) in 
Giorgio de Lullo’s 
production of 
“Twelfth Night"’ at 
the Roman Theatre 
in Verona. 


Photo by E. Bisazza 


audience and to Orsino and Olivia. I have 
never seen the sentimental attachment of 
Orsino for his boyish retainer so shrewdly 
presented. The comics are all ingeniously 
portrayed: Feste as a Cockney Pearly King, 
Malvolio as a pompous Victorian butler (a 
splendidly observed character performance, 
this, by Romolo Valli), Sir Toby as a sort of 
Mad Hatter, and Sir Andrew as a sentimental 
Scot, complete with kilt and sporran. The 
humour is conveyed with a healthy streak 
of vulgarity, which is—as it should be—far 
more Elizabethan than Victorian. The Com- 
pany of Youth is the most striking perman- 
ent Italian ensemble today. I feel certain 
that London, who last saw Miss Falk in Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, would 
take her again to its heart, if she ventured 
to cross the Channel with her fellow players. 

This year’s Lyons Festival was the 16th, 
which makes it the oldest of the French 
festivals. It opened with Aeschylus’s The 
Persians (under Mayor Edouard Herriot) and 
if present plans materialise it is likely to 
become the scene of an annual festival of 
Greek drama from next year. An invitation 
to join ferces with the Athens festival 
authorities, who readily admit that there is 
no open air classical theatre to compare with 
Lyon-Fourviére after Epidaurus, may result 
in exchange performances in both centres in 
Greek and in French. Thanks to the French 
Railways’ car-trains, English motorists who 
shy at the long distance to Greece will be 
able to put their cars in the train at Boulogne 
overnight and arrive in Lyons the following 
morning fully refreshed and ready to attend 
an evening performance with the fabulous 
Katina and her incomparable colleagues from 
the National Theatre of Athens. This year, 


(Continued overleaf 
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however, we had to make do with Sophocles’s 
Philoctetes, performed by the actors of the 
Comédie de Lyon, under Charles Gantillon, 
in a new French translation made by three 
members of the Hellenistics faculty of Lyons 


University. Something more spectacular 
than the sparse, though faithful, production 
by M. Gantillon would be needed, however. 
The absence of female characters and the 
piling up of spiritual conflicts at the expense 
of visual drama weigh against this work, 
which is hardly the ideal choice, if new 
audiences are to be attracted to Lyons. 
Antigone, as Jean Vilar has shown at 
Avignon, further downstream (to which, by 
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Left: Jean Vilar as Pedro Crespo in Calderon's 
“ L’Aleade de Zalamea™, at the @iteenth Avignon 
Festival. Direction was Georges Riquier and Jean 
Viler, with décor by on Gischia and music by 
Georges Delerwe. Above: Philippe Avron (Naito) and 
Dominique Paterel (Don Mendo), the quixotic couple 
im Calderon's “ L’Alcade de Zalamea”’ directed by 
Georges Riquier and Jean Vilar. 
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the way, motorists can also be conveyed in 
comfort overnight by French Railways), pro 
vides an easier introduction. Still, Jacques 
Dacqmine and Jean Davy (both guest 
artists), as the embittered outcast of the title 
and the smooth, coaxing politician, respec- 
tively, held the suspense on the highest level, 
helped by the new idiomatic translation. 
The formal presentation of the 15-man 
chorus was most successfully done; they 
spoke, sang or intoned their lines in unison, 
with no attempt at naturalism, thus giving 
a ritualistic quality to their presence. This 
reached its climax as they paraded around 
the semi-circular orchestra, with the deus ex 
machina making his dazzling entry behind 
the audience’s backs and offsetting the 
horrific groans with which M. Dacqmine 
sought to heighten the realism of his spiritual 
and bodily suffering. 

This year was a sort of Jubilee Year for 
Avignon, which celebrated its 15th birthday 
as well as the 10th anniversary of Jean 
Vilar’s régime at the T.N.P. Both occasions 
were marked by the unveiling of a plaque, 
renaming one of Avignon’s streets the “Rue 

Continued on page 40 





A scene from the Welsh National Opera Company's production of Verdi's “‘The Battle’’. 
Picture by Alfred Evans, Llanishen, Cardiff 


THE DWINDLING PROVINCES 





by Ronald Hill* 


> Wales 


HE Principality of Wales (estimated total 

population: 2,640,632) has always been 
something of a wilderness in terms of the 
theatre. The “dwindling” there began quite 
early in the nineteenth century, when the 
players, dependent on the patronage of the 
nobility, came up against the rising tide of 
Methodism, in whose scheme of things 
Rogues and Vagabonds of the period had 
no place. Cecil Price’s admirable work, 
The English Theatre in Wales (University 
of Wales Press, 1948, 10/6) will amplify this 
paragraph. 

It is as well to bear in mind that Wales is, 
first and foremost, a “Land of Song”, as 
Television Wales and the West have been 
only too ready to acknowledge. Music is 
Wales's first love; drama inevitably takes 
second place. 

Let us first consider South Wales. In this 
thickly-populated industrial area are to be 
found both the only theatre in Wales to 
house touring shows, and the sole permanent 
repertory theatre in the Principality. This 
is pretty poor going, and one can only blame 


* Mr 
in the August issue of Theatre World, mis-named 
the Theatre Group which, in Blackpool, presents 
Shakespeare-in-the-round at the Tower Circus. It 
is, of course, the Fylde College Theatre Group 
and not Fyfield as reported. 


Hill wishes to gy his regrets for having, 


the increasingly narcotic power of television, 
and the consequent attitude of mind it 
breeds. 

Cardiff has the one strictly commercial 
theatre, the New. In the office of the man- 
ager, Mr. Reginald Phillips (thirty-three 
years with the Prince Littler organisation), 
we looked at photographs of stars who once 
consistently visited this part of the British 
Isles. “They just won't come any more,” 
observed Mr. Phillips, summing up the only 
too familiar fate of the provinces today. 
“Yet the public will rush to the box-office 
if you offer them something they really want 
to see. For example, the Old Vic Company, 
the D’Oyly Carte and Welsh National Opera 
Companies pack the place out”. It is the 
feeble, second-rate filling-in that does the 
damage. So long as the big attractions and 
top stars continue to arrive, the doors of the 
New Theatre will remain open, otherwise it 
must inevitably join the ranks of similar fine 
playhouses that have become cinemas, Bingo 
Halls and television studios. 

Swansea’s Grand Theatre is the sole sur- 
viving playhouse in this rapidly-developing 
city. The repertory company here, there- 
fore, bears a heavy responsibility. The driv- 
ing force is John Chilvers, and he works 
devotedly to whip up interest. No grant or 
subsidy comes his way, yet Chilvers does the 





The Dwindling 


Provinces (Conid.) 


Right: A scene from “The 
Corn is Green”, by Emlyn 
Williams, at the Grand 
Theatre, Swansea, where 
John Chilvers is doing 
magnificent work. In the 
picture, L. to R, are Peter 
Boyce, Huw Evans, Patri- 
cia Hockridge and Nor- 
man Evans. 


work of six men; he produces every play. 
he is the theatre’s Licensee and Manager; on 
the occasion I was present he was even 
serving in the bar! He has been in Swansea 
for five years, and, with an eye to the 
demands of his particular audiences, he 
maintains a programme of plays which he 
hopes will appeal to all brows. During the 


holiday season, he sensibly lures audiences 
with light comedies and “whodunits”, but 
during the rest of the year he slyly slips in 


plays of the calibre of Roots, Jane Eyre and 
Wuthering Heights. Standard of perform- 
ance is remarkably good. As is to be 
expected in weekly rep, there are short- 
comings—inevitably there must be miscast- 


ing, and finer details of production cannot 
receive the requisite attention; nevertheless 
this company is slick and professional and it 
certainly has its quota of strong performers 
John Chilvers tries to ensure that a few 
members of his cast are Welsh-speaking 
He aims, too, at gathering around him an 
essentially young company. This, he feels, 
attracts a young audience, and special price 
concessions, in particular to students, keep 
the Grand Theatre commercially cracking 
and popping. If ever there was a deserving 
yet neglected candidate for a subsidy, this 
gallant last outpost of drama would seem to 
be it 
These two theatres, therefore, represent 
the sum total of professional stage presenta 
tion in South Wales. Yet it is encouraging 
to find that some people in this area are not 
satisfied There are stirrings of activities 
far more than local. For a start, there is 
the Welsh National Opera Company which 
has existed since 1946, in which year opera 
was presented for one week at the old 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Cardiff, and at the 
Pavilion. Porthcawl. In the fifteen interven- 
ing years, the company has spread its wings 
and its annual “working weeks” now extend 
over a widening area which includes, of 
course, Sadler’s Wells. Verdi is the pet 
composer of the Company, which has the dis 
tinction of having presented La Battiglia di 
for the first time in Great Britain 
The star here is the chorus, and, whenever 
possible, principal parts are cast from past 


Legnano 


Clifford Evans, the well-known Welsh actor who is a 
driving force in the project for forming a Welsh 
National Theatre. 





members. Cardiff and Swansea provide the 
majority of the singers, and rehearsals are 
held regularly in the two cities. That this 
company has a repertoire of twenty-one 
operas is a very considerable achievement, 
and the seven works being presented during 
a recent two-weeks’ season at the New 
Theatre, Cardiff, indicated its scope and 
talent. The ultimate aim, of course, is for 
the company to become professional 


Although in Wales music predominates, 
there is a discerning group of people who 
feel, with passionate intensity, that the time 


is ripe for the establishment of a Welsh 
National Theatre. A dynamic protagonist 
in this campaign is Clifford Evans, who has 
pioneered for some years towards this end. 
The Cardiff Corporation now has a develop- 
ment scheme which incorporates an Arts 
Centre, and one understands that they are 
enthusiastic about including a Welsh theatre, 
to be named the St. David's Theatre, in their 
plans. Already a site has been provisionally 
chosen and designs drawn up. The theatre 
would of course be autonomous, and the 
top talent among actors, writers and de- 
signers would be enlisted. Richard Burton 
and Sir Laurence Olivier have expressed 
their eagerness to appear in the first season. 
Only the highest quality is aimed at, and 
the St. David's should, when achieved, com- 
pare with the best in Europe. This scheme 
is far too important to be allowed to get 
swamped in civic enterprise, its National 
status being of the greatest importance. It 
is an inspired project offering an exciting 
goal to Welsh cultural enterprise. The day 
that the St. David's Theatre opens its doors 
will be a day of national pride. 


A model of the proposed 
St. David’s Theatre, Car- 
diff. The architect is Elidir 
Davies, F.R.1.B.A., who 
was responsible for the 
Mermaid Theatre. The pic- 
theatre 
the Castle grounds. 


ture shows the 
from 


It is to be hoped, however, that activities 
of the Welsh National Theatre will not be 
centred exclusively in Cardiff and the South. 
Until recently the Arts Council in Wales has 
tried to keep drama ticking over in the more 
thinly-populated areas, by sending out tours 
in spring and autumn. Ten years or so 
back Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis 
led the way in this field with gratifying 
results. In a recent interview, Dame Sybil 
likened Wales to Israel. “ They're two small 
countries,” she said, “and yet not sufficiently 
similar; leading companies from Tel Aviv 
go on tour to even the smallest townships”. 
Rural Wales would, I am sure, likewise wel- 
come their own national company to all 
parts. Anyone who has played in the out- 
of-the-way parts of Wales has been amazed 
to see how the indefinable, magnetic lure of 
live theatre calls the people, even though to 
all intents and purposes the district is virtu- 
ally uninhabited. For example, the Welsh 
National Opera Company, its marquee’ set 
up in the deserted hills, found audiences of 
seven thousand flocking to see them. No 
one seems to know where these people come 
from, but when the time comes, they are 
there! 

North Wales, beyond the mountains, is a 
separate community altogether, geographic- 
ally separated from the south. A _ region 
almost entirely devoted to tourism, it is not 
altogether surprising that there should be no 
theatrical activity beyond the purely recrea- 
tional. Yet what a superb setting for 
festivals, offering even wider scope than that 
described by Dennis Gray Stoll in last 
month’s article on Llangollen. Llandudno, 

(Continued on page SO) 
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Gérard Philipe”, after the popular star whose 
death in 1959 proved a heavy blow to the 
French theatre in general and to the T.N.P. 
in particular. Philipe was by no means the 
youngest of the T.N.P. players. This year’s 
company of 30 has an average age of only 
35! The T.N.P. figures make fascinating 
reading. (A booklet will be sent on applica- 
tion to the Administrator at the Palais de 
Chaillot). Since 1951 nearly 2,900 perform- 
ances have been given to nearly 4,300,000 
spectators. Of the 36 French and 16 foreign 
plays (including three Shakespeare) nine 
were world premiéres. Their current visit to 
Russia, followed by Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Poland brings the total number of foreign 
countries visited to 32. At Avignon alone 
about 130 performances have been given to 
over 270,000 spectators. 

Besides a revival of last year’s Antigone, 
this year’s repertoire included two new pro- 
ductions: The Judge of Zalamea by 
Calderon (directed by Georges Riquier and 
Jean Vilar), and The Boors by Goldoni 
(directed by Roger Mollien and Jean Vilar). 


<< 


Above: Lacien Arnaud (Maurizio), one of the four 
boors who give their names to the title of Goldoni’s 
“Les Rustres”’, directed by R Mollien and Jean 
Vilar with the company of Théatre National 
Populaire, at the fifteenth Avignon Festival. Décor 
was by Léon Gischia, and music by Maarice Jarre. 
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Every line of Gilbert Moget’s admirable 
translation of the Goldoni is delivered by 
the French actors with the same natural ease 
with which they perform Moliére or Mari- 
vaux. Michel Galabru is the oafish Lunardo, 
the rich bourgeois merchant, who confines 
wife and daughter indoors, denying them 
theatres, carnivals, and operas. He will not 
even let his daughter see her fiancé’s face 
before the ceremony. The plot is concerned 
with the way in which his monstrous schemes 
are Outwitted, while at the same time he and 
his fellow brutes are taught a lesson in 
civility and fair play by their womenfolk: 
a lesson that Goldini did not intend to be 
lost on his audiences of 200 years ago. The 
other boors, Charles Denner, Lucien Arnaud, 
and Georges Riquier, join in the fun with a 
masterly comic style, in which they are 
splendidly supported by Christiane Minaz- 
zoli, who leads the ladies’ threesome. Léon 
Gischia’s costumes are as pretty and as 
simple as the simple décor for which 
Avignon is justly celebrated. 

Calderon’s drama about the nature of 
human responsibility is regularly to be seen 
on the German stage and would be familiar 
to English audiences, too, if London had a 
National Theatre and our provincial city 
fathers had a proper sense of civic responsi- 
bility in the artistic field. In opposing the 
conflicting loyalties of civil and military 
justice, Calderon has chosen a theme that is, 
alas, all too topical today, especially in 
France. It certainly engaged the partisan 
emotions of the young spectators in the 
open-air theatre of the Papal Palace in 
favour of Pedro Crespo, the dour Spanish 
peasant-farmer, whose elevation to the 
magistracy places into his hands the weapons 
of revenge, weapons he decides to use only 
when about to be robbed of his just demands 
by a usurping military régime. Calderon 
will have nothing to do with the principle 
of “one law for the army, one law for the 
poor”. Jean Vilar is a shade too dour as 
the alcalde who avenges his honour and that 
of his violated daughter (movingly played by 
Christiane Minazzoli), but in his exchanges 
of invective with the peppery, gout-ridden 
colonel of Julien Guiomar he holds his own 
with superb defiance. The Quixotic couple 

Don Mendo and his valet—two fantasti- 
cates out of Spanish folklore—are the least 
satisfactory feature of an otherwise wholly 
satisfying evening, although I, for one, would 
have preferred in place of the formal sim- 
plicity of the military costumes something 
more nearly approaching the kind of realism 
used by Vilar in Arturo Ui. 





“Tis Pity She’s 
a Whore” 


at the Mermaid 


@Scenes from the striking pro- 
duction of John Ford’s play 
which opened at the Mermaid 
on 29th August, the third of the 
new arrangement by which 
plays are given a season of 
four-and-a-half weeks each. 
Ford’s drama was adapted for 
the Mermaid by Bernard Miles, 
and directed by David Thomp- 
son and designed by Tony 
Carruthers. The fights were 

arranged by Patrick Crean. 


Pictures by Crispian Woodgate 


Right: An early scene from the 

play after Giovanni (Edward de 

Souza) has declared his incestuous 

love for his sister Annabella 
(Zena Walker). 


Grimaldi, who seeks Annabella’s hand in marriage, is anxious to be rid of the nobleman 

Soranzo, another suitor. L to R, Grimaldi (Richard Dare), Florio, father to Giovanni and 

Annabella, (Douglas Muir), Putana, Annabella’s tutress (Patience Collier), Donado (Jerry 
Verno), Soranzo (David Sumner) and Vasques, Soranzo’s servant (John Woodvine). 
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Left: Bergetto, nephew to 
Donado, who is anxious to 
arrange a marriage between 
the young man and Anna- 
bella, is seen with his faithful 
servant Poggio (Jeremy 
Geidt) Below left: Anna- 
bella at last agrees to marry 
Soranzo, but tragedy looms 
when it is discovered that 
she is expecting a_ child 
Below Vasques, Soranzo’s 
servant, promises allegiance 
to Hippolita (Barbara Bar- 


nett) Soranzo’s cast-off 


mistress 





Above: Hippolita dies in agony at the reception held by Soranzo after his wedding to Anna- 

bella. She has been hoist with her own petard, poisoned by the cup meant for Soranzo. In the 

end Vasques had remained loyal to his master, and, above right, questions Putana about the 

father of Annabella’s expected child. He learns the truth about Giovanni, and Soranzo plots 

the young man’s murder, only to have the tables turned on him in the final scene. Below 

Soranzo is killed by Giovanni, who has already murdered and mutilated his sister. Left 
David William as the Cardinal. 





Theatre Boom 
in Provineial 
Hungary 


by 
JOHN LEVETT 


OOMING business, with packed houses 

and responsive audiences is the rule in 
Hungarian provincial theatres today. Of 
Hungary's ten million population, two 
million live in Budapest, which has 15 major 
theatres. The other eight million share 40 
first-class theatres in different parts of the 
provinces. But that figure alone gives only 
a slight indication of the quantity of theatre 
available in the countryside. 

Almost every one of the provincial 
theatres has its own touring company, which 
regularly plays to capacity houses the 
smaller provincial towns and villages. And 
most provincial companies take local ama- 
teur groups—many of a very high level 
under their patronage for professional train- 
ing and assistance. Added to this there is 
the roving “theatre-on-wheels”, named after 
the great 19th century Hungarian actress, 
Mrs. Déry. which has ten permanent com- 
panies touring the countryside throughout 
the year. 

Formed in each company of the 
Déry theatre has its own specially built buses 
which carry scenery, costumes, equipment 
and lighting batteries, as well as the actors, 


in 


1951, 
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Left: A typical village 
audience watches the Déry 
Theatre Company perform 
a Hungarian comedy, and, 
below, members of the 
travelling Déry Theatre 
wnload scenery for a vil- 
lage production. 


from village to village. The Déry theatre 
also has its Own permanent stage in Buda- 
pest, in the old Budapest Variety Theatre, 
where new productions are tried out before 
going on tour. 

Standards in provincial theatres have im- 
proved beyond recognition after years of 
tough criticism from newspaper critics and 
cultural organisations. Before the war, and 
even for some years after, provincial man- 
agements were content to limp behind the 
Budapest theatres, with mediocre productions 
of current and past hits. Plays which had 
not first had a successful run in the capital 
were not even looked at. Now, as in this 
country, new plays often get their first 
showing in the provinces before they are 
seen in Budapest. “Provincialism” has prac- 
tically disappeared and management, pro- 
duction and acting are almost on a par with 
the best that Budapest can offer—and some 
Budapest productions equal anything that 
can be seen in world theatre today. 

Alongside a great interest in new plays 
from all parts of the world there has been 
a new demand for productions of the 


classics Fifteen years ago provincial 





The four provinc'al Hungarian theatres seen above are, top left, the Ede Szigliget Theatre, named after a 

famous Hungarian actor, at Szoinck, an industrial town in central Hungary ; ‘op right, the theatre at Eger, 

centre of an important wine growing area; above left, The Gergely Csiky Theatre at Kaposvar, a small 

industrial town (population 43,000) in south west Hungary, and, above right, the People’s Theatre at Miskolc, 
an industrial town im northern Hungary. 


theatres in Hungary occasionally presented 


a poorly rehearsed and badly dressed 
Shakespearean production. Today, Lear and 
Othello can be seen as often in Szeged as in 
Budapest — where, incidentally, a Shakes- 
peare cycle staged last year has been revived 
this year by popular demand. The long run 
is unknown in Hungarian theatres now, since 
all theatres have two or three companies and 
can afford to present well-rehearsed reper- 
tory seasons, and new plays form a high 
proportion of each season’s repertoire. Last 
season alone 82 new plays—21i Hungarian 
and 61 from other countries—were staged in 
the provinces. They included John Osborne's 
Look Back in Anger and_ Tennessee 
Williams’ The Glass Menagerie. 

Since Hungarian summers are long, hot 
and dry, the open-air stage plays an import- 
ant part in theatrical life, and more than a 
hundred summer theatres of this kind are 


available for provincial managements. Most 
are well-equipped, and some, such as the 
one in the cathedral square at Szeged, play 
an important part in local cultural festivals. 
The Szeged festival, the high point of which 
is usually a splendid production of Madach’s 
Tragedy of Man, has become an annual 
international draw, and tourist agents are 
hard put to it to find sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the thousands of tourists who flock 
there each year. 

Though there are no private theatre man- 
agements in Hungary—all are financed by 
the State or local authorities—theatre direc- 
tors have complete authority. Programmes 
and schedules are usually submitted to and 
discussed by the sponsoring authority, but 
the director has the final say on what goes 
into his repertoire. Subsidies are generous, 
amounting in 1958 alone to more than £2 


Continued on page 49) 





** Ireme*’ (Contd.) 

have it both ways but they never quite con- 
vince us. And Ugo Betti has not in this play. 
Pinkie Johnstone presented Irene as gentle, 
faithful, simple and good, which was all an 
actress could do and which is why it will 
always be difficult to cast the part reason- 
ably well and impossible to cast it perfectly. 

The happenings in the play are romantic, 
melodramatic and sentimental to a degree 
very un-English. Ugo, a sergeant of police 
who has been sent to the village to investi- 
gate charges made against the registrar, be- 
comes involved with Irene on his arrival and 
discovers later that the registrar is her father 
and she it is who is the root of all the 
trouble. 

Dinsdale Landen, though far from Italian 
in appearance, gave a good account of the 
sergeant of police. He seemed to share our 
bewilderment in face of random charges and 
we sympathised with the officer's plight. 
Jon Laurimore’s performance as the Mayor 
put a plausible appearance upon a bizarre 
situation. The final scene, in which Irene 
died an cperatic death centre stage, was 
played with commendable discretion, and 
praise is due to the director and his com- 
pany for this, as well as for the intrepidity 
of the whole undertaking. H.G.M. 


CLEMENCE 
DANE 


*THE COLLECTED PLAYS’ 
Volume I, 
Scandal at Coventry, Granite 
A Bill of Divorcement, Wild Decembers, 
Till Time Shall End 
30/- 


JOHN 
WHITING 


The Devils, 12/6d. 


HEINEMANN 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


HE following books recently 

are recommended: 

The Theatres of London by Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson, and contain- 
ing fifty drawings of theatres by Timothy 
Birdsall (Rupert Hart-Davis, 30/- net) 


received 


Amateur Theater by Van H. Cartmell, a 
complete guide for the actor and the 
director, and including the working script 
of a one-act play with marginal commen- 
tary (D. Van Nostrand Company Lid., 
30/- net) 


An Introduction to the Theatre by Frank 
M. Whiting (Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 60/- net) 


The Actor in Training by Morris Fish- 
man, an invaluable book for producers, 
drama teachers and students which includes 
practical experiments and exercises (Herbert 
Jenkins Lid., 16/- net). 

Choosing a Play by Roy Stacey, in which 
the author deals with every aspect of play 
selection (Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 6/- net) 


Planning the Stage by Percy Corry, the 
well-known authority on stage matters and 
author of “ Lighting the Stage” (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons Ltd., 30/- net) 


Alec Guinness, an illustrated study of 
his work for stage and screen by Kenneth 
Tynan (Barrie and Rockliff, 18/- net). A 
re-issue in the Monograph Series 


Puppet Plays and Playwriting by Eric 
Bramall, a comprehensive book on the art 
of writing puppet plays, in which the 
author illustrates his ideas with some of 
his own plays (G. Bell and Sons Ltd., 15 
net) 


The Star That Didn't Twinkle, an auto- 
biography by Adelaide Ovington (Vantag 
Press Inc... New York) 

Zsa Zsa Gabor, a biography by Gerold 
Frank (Arthur Barker Lid., 21/- net) 

Watch It, Sailor! a novel by Sheila 
Steen, based on the play by Philip King 
and Falkland Cary (W. H. Allen, 12/6 
net) 

Not On Your Telly! a novel by 
Bull (Peter Davies Lid., 16/- net) 


Peter 


Published plays recently received include 
the following : 


Billy Liar by 
(Michael Joseph 


Keith Waterhouse 
10 6 net); 


and Willis Ha 
The Liow in Love » 


Continued on page $2 





METHUEN’S MODERN PLAYS 





still running in the West End: other recent plays 


Harold Pinter’s A Slight 


JEAN ANOUI LH + sg ge ae plays, 


Caretaker 
3s 6d; The _ Birthday 
Party and other plays, 


Becket 10s 6d 12s. 6d. 
The script of the spectacular history play, Shelagh Delaney’s The 


Lion in Love, 10s 6d; A 
now running at the Aldwych Theatre. Taste of Honey, 4s. 


John Mortimer’s Lunch 
The Rehearsal 10s 6d Hour and other plays, 
12s 6d. 
Witty, sour-centred, this piéce brillante is Antes, Chutihes’s Plate- 


playing at the Globe Theatre. nov, 12s 6d. 





PLANNING THE STAGE 


By Percy Corry 





Well-illustrated and by an authority on 

Stage matters, this new volume is a practical guide 
to the planning and equipping of stages 

for all concerned with planning new theatres 
or the adaptation of existing stages. 

The special problems of the Civic Theatre, the 
Little Theatre, Theatre in the Round, the 
‘Adaptable ”’ Theatre, the Multipurpose 

Hall, etc., are separately and realistically 
examined. 30s. net. 


PITMAN 














Where to Dine 


base 


before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
**Leoni! I know of no better place in the 
world to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”’—Evelyn Laye. 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 





Pastoria 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m. 


C.CF.Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 


Off Leicester Square, WC2 














GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and wanted menu 


Before and After the Theatre 


Beotys Restaurant 
79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 
Wright’s Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 
Distinction, Quiet 

11.30 


Comfort, 
Dinners 5.30 - 











‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s 1 
taste in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 





a 
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Whispers from the Wings (Cond 

Tom Courtenay was apprehensive about 
playing Billy Liar, after Albert Finney’s 
spectacular success in the part. He saw the 
play twice when Albert Finney was in it, 
though he never imagined he would later 
succeed him. He envied Finney his good 
fortune. So naturally he did not think twice 
when invited to take over the part and the 
Old Vic graciously released him from his 
contract. 

Billy Liar is a character with a certain 
touch of poetry about it. That is how Tom 
Courtenay sees him—a scholarship boy 
totally misunderstood by his parents. He 
has no power to get away from his awful 
environment and the family with whom he 
has so little in common, so he takes refuge 
in fantasy and really believes he is going to 
London to write scripts for a comedian. He 
gets ideas, but not the talent to translate 
them into action. He needs far more sym- 
pathy than he gets and the conflict in the 
play springs from total lack of understand- 
ing between the boy and those close to him. 

This play is providing Tom Courtenay 
with the first real run of his career, since his 
only other professional engagement was at 
the Old Vic, where plays are performed in 
repertory instead of for a series of consecu- 
tive performances. He has already played 
Billy Liar more than 100 times at the Cam- 
bridge, gaining increasing confidence, night 
after night. A long run holds no fears for 
him, especially in so long and complex a 
part as Billy Liar. “It will prove more 
worrying than boring to me,” added Tom 
Courtenay, “in my constant endeavour to 
keep the performance easy and alive.” * 





Theatre Boom in Provincial Hungary 
(Continued) 

million—but every encouragement is given 
to managements to make their theatre pay 
its way as far as possible. Special subsidies 
are also available for modernisation projects, 
and several of the bigger provincial theatres 
have been taking advantage of this. Renova- 
tion of the Csokonai Theatre in Debrecen, 
for instance, began in 1958 and total cost 
has been about £300,000. 

The Baranya County Council, in southern 
Hungary, is advancing the total cost — 
£500,000 — of a three-year modernisation 
scheme which began last year at the 800-seat 
National Theatre in Pécs. 

One of the most exciting changes, from 
the professional point of view, has been the 
advance in working conditions for provincial 
actors. As in most other countries, before 


the war the theatre was probably the most 
unstable of the professions. Only a star 
could expect anything like permanent em- 
ployment. Outside Budapest there was little 
room for new talent and many established 
actors spent more time fruit picking and 
labouring than they spent in the theatre. 
Now, all members of theatrical companies— 
actors, stage managers, technical staff—draw 
full salaries, even when “resting”. All are 
entitled to full social insurance benefits, 
health services and pensions. And in 
Budapest there are two comfortable homes 
for old actors where old hands from the 
provinces can spend the evening of their 
lives among the bright lights of the capital, 
reminiscing about past successes. * 
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The Dwindling 


Provinces (Conid 


A delightful scene from “The 

Mikado” as presented by the 

Eric Bramall Marioneties at 

Colwyn Bay in North Wales. 
Photo by 

Marion. Photography 


MW aliases 


Albert 


Colwyn Bay and Rhyl. from Whitsun until 
September cater almost entirely for holiday- 
makers, with summer shows, weekly reper- 
tory and, in one instance, an Agatha Christie 
season of three plays repeated in rotation 
throughout the summer. I imagine that the 
most unusual stage presentation in North 
Wales can be seen at the Harlequin Theatre 
in Colwyn Bay As far as one can ascer- 
tain, this is the only building specially de- 
signed for puppet shows in the country. It 
is run with great imagination and skill by 
Fric Bramall The charming little play- 
house, seating 126, offers a most varied pro- 
gramme ranging from Marlowe's Faus.as to 
Maria Marten and The Mikado. The per- 
formance which I saw of this last was so 


fresh that I look forward more than ever to 
the new-style Guthrie productions now on 


their way to this country. Singing voices 
are those of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany, with local amateurs recording the 
dialogue. The marionettes are cleverly 
manipulated by Mr. Bramall and two asso- 
ciates, and their sometimes bizarre postur- 
ings suit Gilbert's eccentric characters to 
perfection. 

Apart from the resorts. North Wales would 
be a desert. were it not for the ardent groups 
of Little Theatre enthusiasts. It was my 
privilege to visit three of these At Bar- 
mouth, the exquisite Dragon Theatre had 
been converted by Sir Clayton Russon from 
a disused chapel. It would be a perfect set- 
ting for some intimate form of festival, and 
this Sir Clayton has in mind for the future 
At Llangfair Talhaiarn. Mr. R. O. F. Wynne 
is rightly proud of his eighteenth century 
barn in which plays in Welsh are presented 
at a bi-annual drama festival. Within the 
grounds of Mr. Wynne’s beautiful estate, 
Garthewin. is a potential miniature Glynde 
bourne. Both these theatres, fortunate to 
have such impresarios the kind of 
patronage described in Price's book 


recall 
Cecil 
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mentioned at the start of this article. 

By far the most exciting and adventurous 
Little Theatre in the whole of North Wales 
is the Theatr Fach at Llangefni on the Isle 
of Anglesey. This community drama work- 
shop, like Garthewin, is housed in an old 
barn. and a season of at least six plays a 
year is presented, three in English and three 
Welsh At this moment an ambitious 
rebuilding operation is in progress and the 
Stage area is being greatly enlarged. The 
finished article will establish the ultimate 
standard for this type of playhouse. Theatr 
Fach has been considered worthy of a size- 
able grant from the Gulbenkian Trust. The 
shining, guiding light here is F. G. Fisher, 
mathematics master at the local school 
This is a wonder man. His eyes gleam with 
a fanatical passion for this theatre. Not 
only did he lead local do-it-yourself enthu- 
siasts in the actual conversion of the theatre 
originally—+the switchboard alone is a mag- 
nificent achievement of efficiency)}—but he 
has organised the considerable facilities in 
the matter of wardrobe, props, etc In 
addition, he directs the plays. The greatest 
in recent years has been The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, which indicates clearly 
the hold Theatr Fach has on this rural 
community in matters of taste. Local people 
are encouraged to write new works for pre- 
sentation here, and Llangefni may well have 
in its midst a rising Saunders Lewis 

Wales is a theatrical desert, it must be 
admitted. Its very nature makes it so. But 
so long as small oases remain, there will be 
something to delight the faithful few who 
derive so much pleasure. not only from “an 
evening at the play” but from what goes into 
its preparation With men like Clifford 
Evans and George Fisher to inspire them, 
the faithful few will multiply in the years to 
Of one thing one can be quite sure, 
in the Welsh desert not 
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‘heatre on Reeord 


VO projects are now under way to pre- 
ent on disc the complete dramatic 
of Shakespeare. The Argo project, 
h began 34 years ago, with Arts Council 
king and the assistance of the Marlowe 
ety, places the emphasis on good verse 
king rather than convincing drama, 
eas Caedmon, who start operations this 
th with Othello, (Caedmon Literary 
eries SRS-M225. 3 discs) favour dramatic- 
exciting productions, with full-scale 
ind effects. 

Frank Silvera plays the title-réle, and it 

in the main, a good and moving perform- 

but his voice has a hoarse quality that 
nits its flexibility. Cyril Cusack, as lago, 
ikes this unmotivated character convinc- 

g once the excitement starts, but in the 

irly scenes he succeeds only in making him 

ritating. The most satisfying performance 
by Alan Bates, as Cassio, who does not 
put an inflection wrong. 

Celia Johnson is an excellent Emilia, and 
\nna Massey is a touching young Desde- 

ona, but the similarity of their voices is 
such that, in some of their scenes together, 
t is hard to tell when one stops speaking 
ind the other starts. Further good perform- 
inces come from Robert Stephens as 
Roderigo, and the late Ernest Thesiger as 
Ihe Duke of Venice. 

Howard Sackler is responsible for the 
vigorous and fast-moving production. As 
with the Argo recordings, a complete, uncut 
text is used. 

The original cast, consisting of Anthony 
Newley, Anna Quayle and a chorus, have 
recorded Stop the World—l Want to Get 
Off. (Decca LK 4408). This is thoughtful, 
also invigorating, sometimes funny, and 
often off-beat. This disc has given me an 
urgent desire to go to the Queen's Theatre, 
where this new-style musical is playing 

1 am afraid there is little on the Original 
Cast disc of The Lord Chamberlain Reerets 

(Pye NPL 18065) to send me hurrying 
to the Saville Theatre. However, this should 
not be interpreted as a criticism of the revue 
itself, because it may well be one of those 
shows in which many of the best items are 
unsuited for recording. 

A feature is made of the fact that the 
disc includes material which the Lord 
Chamberlain refused to licence for theatrical 
performance. This adds little to the record, 
but serves to remind us once again that this 
functionary’s office would be an admirable 


by Roy Plomiey 


target next time economies in Government 
spending are decided upon. 

Another Original Cast disc is of the Julian 
Slade—Dorothy Reynolds musical, Wildest 
Dreams, at the Vaudeville Theatre. (H.M.Y. 
CLP 1467). In this show, they have for- 
saken fantasy, and there are no magic pianos 
(Salad Days) or flying heroines (Follow That 
Girl) or marvellous beanstalks (Hooray for 
Daisy). Instead, if one can judge by the 
synopsis on the sleeve, they have settled for 
a small-town story of such slightness that 
one can imagine even radio’s Mrs. Dale 
protesting, if asked to stretch it out for one 
of her daily quarter-hours. 

The tunes tinkle along pleasantly, with 
lyrics full of quaint old-fashioned phrases 
like “Strike me Pink” and “Going Places” 
and “Boopa-doopa”. I failed to detect any 
notable vocal talent among the cast * 
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Theatre Bookshelf (Conid 


Shelagh Delaney (Methuen); The Tourist Mecca and 
The Clock, two plays by Asif Currimbhoy (Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 10 6 net); The Piccadilly Bushman by 
Ray Lawler (Angus and Robertson, 12,6 net); The 
Collected Plays of Clemence Dane (Heinemann, 30 - 
net); A Shlignat Ache and Other Plays by Harold 
Pinter (Methuen, 12 6 net): The Plays of Courteline 
(Heinemann, 8 6 net); The Shifting Heart by Richard 
Beynon (Angus and Robertson, 12 6 net); Leave it to 
the Doctor by Anne Daly (Progress House Publica- 
tions Lid.. 46 net), The Tiger and the Horse by 
Robert Bolt (Heinemann, 8 6 net); The Connection 
by Jack Gelber (Faber and Faber, 10 6 net); Luther 
by John Osborne (Faber and Faber, 10'6 net); Becket 
by Jean Anouilh (Methuen, 10 6 net); Taree Plays by 
Graham Greene (Heinemann 8 6 net); The Rehearsal 
by Jean Anouilhs (Methuen, 10 6 net); The Lark by 
Jean Anouilh (Methuen); The Devils by John Whiting 
(Hememann, 12 6 net), A Man for all Seasons by 
Robert Bolt (Heinemann, 7 6 net); The Entertainer 
by John Osborne (Faber, 4 6 net) 


B AND 5. PRICE, Tailors and Dressmakers 
* specialixt in sequined and beaded stage dresses 
20 Montpelier Place, Brighton 26762 


I ONKEY WANTED. Pantomime donkey to suit 

two men required fcr overseas pantomime. Out- 
right purchase rite, stating price and condition to 
The Producer, P.O. Box 111, Gatooma, Southern 
Rhodesia 

70R SALE. Theatre 

Some gaps (1945 cor plete). Box No. 653 
OR SALE. “ Theatre World,”’ November, 1946 to 


February. 1960. Very few missing. Perfect con- 
dition. Box 651 
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the proved 
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I IGH - GRADE 


photographic figure studios for 

amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition Details to 
major applicants.—-BCM Palette, Dept. T.W. Mono 
mark House, London, W.C.1 
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For, Comedia Magicians, Entertainers New 
Supply Every Month with Club Magazine Sample 2s 
Yearly 20s. G Dollars Also Stage Notes British and 
American Big Sample of Both, Ss. (1 Dollar) 
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England 


ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts 
comedy complete with music Ted Lewis, 16 
Mythop Road, Little Marton, Blackpool! 


pPANnroncnee IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts 
R Approved reading 


Avenue, Gt 


suit professional production 
AC Scripts, 29 Lyndon 
Blackburn 
RINT STYLE TEXT at less cost for Catalogues, 
Brechures, Price Lists, etc nlso speedy duriicat 
ing service. Holts, lla Church Street, W.8 (WEStern 
4412) 
TFUEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order 
and particulars from 
Bradford Road, Staningley 
to W. Naylor, Pudsey.) 
T= ART OF RUTH DRAPER 
Ps, including al! her best-known 
Now available at 45 each from 
9 Shepherd Street, London, London 
6979) 
JANTED. Theatre World June, 1935 
ber, 1936; May, 1939; October, 1945 
No. 649 
TRGENTLY WANTED. 
Jctober, 1938 41 Is. offered Box No. 650 
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26 copies Fair condition Best offer Box 
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New Gerald Savory Play 


LTHOUGH Gerald Savory, whose 

George and Margaret is happily re- 
membered, would seem to have entitled his 
new comedy in obstinate defiance of the 
theatrical avant garde, his characters have 
moved with the times. Whereas the earlier 
play ended with a promise of weddings as 
indicating happiness to ccme, in Cup and 
Saucer, presented recently at the Queen's 
Theatre, Hornchurch, Rupert Lorrimer finds 
the married state a restricting anchorage with 
the sole advantage of free typing by his 
wife. As he cannot type properly himself 
and his only source of income is the boys’ 
adventure stories he makes up, this is im- 
portant but not enough. In the six weeks 
covered by the six scenes of the play, the 
pattern of Mr. Coward’s Private Lives is 
danced to a different tune. The married 
couple separates, each joins a new mate, 
breaks off and returns to partner. The 
characters are credible, the story keeps mov- 
ing, the dialogue is brightly amusing with- 
out descending to wisecracks, and the 
comedy can be warmly recommended to 
people who do not mind a change from the 
purely absurd. At Hornchurch there was a 
smooth and polished performance under the 
direction of John Phillips in an attractive 
set by David Jones. There was a clever 
portrait of a failed but unembittered artist, 
still game for a new adventure, by John 
Ringham. By Barbara Clegg the familiar 
figure of the slightly common but good 
hearted young woman was given new life. 
Jack Howlett was more than merely amus- 
ing as a rather coarse-grained hotelier and 
Naomi Chance was decidedly decorative as 
a lady who regards a potential artist as a 
H.G.M 


social asset 


This new play was presented some weeks ago at 
Horrichurch, and this review was unavoidably held 
over fr yur previous issue 
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recent outstanding plays 


fully illustrated in Theatre World 


MAY 1961 

The Miracle Worker 
The Lady from the Sea 
The Music Man 

On the Brighter Side 


SEPTEMBER 1961 
Becket 

Luther 

One for the Pot 


AUGUST 1961 

Bye Bye Birdie 

The Bird of Time 

The Kitchen 

As You Like It 
(Stratford) 


APRIL 1961 
The Devils 
King Kong 
Henry |1V—Part One 


JULY 1961 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 


MARCH 1961 
Three 
Ondine 
The Sound of Music The Bargain 
The Merchant of Venice 
(Old Vic) 

FEBRUARY 1961 
JUNE 1961 A Midsummer Night's 
The Rehearsal Dream 
Twelfth Night (Old Vic) The Bride Comes Back 
Pitlochry Festival The Lion in Love 


JANUARY 1961 

The Duchess of Malfi 
Progress to the Park 
She Stoops to Conquer 


DECEMBER 1960 
Toys in the Attic 
Chin-Chin 
Billy Liar 


NOVEMBER 1960 

Romeo and Juliet 
(Old Vic) 

The Last Joke 

And Another Thing 


OCTOBER 1960 

The Tiger and the Horse 
The Seagull 

Waiting in the Wings 


SEPTEMBER 1960 

A Man for ali Seasons 
Oliver 

The Brides of March 
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